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THREE CENTENARIANS. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE.—REV. OLIVER S. TAYLOR, 


M.D.—DR. CHRISTOPHER C. 
GRAHAM. 


| ig we are to believe the newspapers | every day there is mention of some man 

there must be a large number of peo- | or woman who has celebrated, or is about 
ple in the United States who are one | to celebrate, a hundredth birthday. An 
hundred years or more old, for nearly | English observer, who has taken much 








pains to collect statistics bearing on lon- 
gevity, concludes that of one million per- 
sons the last survivor dies at one hun- 
dred and eight years. Applying his re- 
sults to our American population we 
should have some hundreds of persons 
among us one hundred or more years of 
A writer in the Philadelphia /’ress 
claims that there are living in New Eng- 
land alone upward of thirty persons who 
are over one hundred years of age, and 
gives the names, dates of birth, and resi- 
dence of twelve. 

About thirteen years ago we heard of 
a very aged man living in Ohio, and re- 
quested a correspondent, who then re- 
sided in a town neighboring the village 
where the old man lived, to inquire into 
the facts concerning his age and habits. 
In a short time we received a detailed 
account of him that satisfied us that the 
great age (one hundred and eight years) 
imputed to him was well attested. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Farr, the English observer, 
he was the last of a million that had 
started in the race of life. 

It is interesting to nearly all persons to 
read about the very aged; they link us 
with a past that to those who have but 
gone beyond the confines of a young 
manhood or young womanhood seems to 
possess many fascinations. When we 
meet with a veteran whose white hair 
and brow bear the marks of ninety win- 
ters, it is pleasant to hear him recount, 
from the records of memory, experiences 
of seventy or eighty years ago, when our 
nation was young and its career fraught 
with political and popular asperities. We 
think that a well-preserved, refined, intcl- 
ligent old man or woman is unsurpassable 


age. 


by anything on earth for beauty and no- | 
bility, and wherever such a one lives, he | 
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duction to the reader, at least so far as 
name and distinction go. His philan- 
thropy has made him known far and 
wide. On the 24th of October last his 
birthday was made an occasion of much 
festivity in different parts of Europe and 
America. Christians joined with Jews in 
paying honor to a man who has, for more 
than forty years, shown himself an earnest 
friend of humanitarian endeavor at home 
and abroad. He was born at Leghorn, 
Italy, in a family that is one of the oldest 
in that country; his father’s branch of 
it, however, had been known in London 
financial circles for a hundred years. In 
London, therefore, young Moses was 
brought up and educated, and after leav- 
ing school was taken into the banking- 
house of his relatives. 

In 1812 he married Judith, daughter 
of Mr. L. B. Cohen and sister-in-law of 
Nathan Meyer Rothschild, the founder 
of the London branch of that house. 
Judith Montefiore, who lived happily 
with her husband for nearly 50 years, 
was a lady of fine mental endowments, 
and she wrote an interesting account 
of one of her philanthropic journeys 


| with her husband, published in 1844, 





or she generally receives the homage of | 


the community. 

At this time we present a trio of cen- 
tenarians as a study worthy of the read- 
er’s interest. They are well-authenticated 
cases, one being personally known to us, 
and the others of sufficient reputation to 
disarm skepticism. 

SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE needs no intro 





under the title, “Notes of a Private 
Journal of a visit to Egypt and Pales- 
tine.” After her death in 1862, Sir 
Moses determined to embalm her 
memory by “ redoubling his benevole .ce 
toward the living.” This he has done by 
his annual gift in her name to Bell Lane 
Jews’ Free School for Girls and in count- 
less other ways. The Convalescent Home 
at South Norwood was built by the 
English Jews in memory of Lady Monte- 
Sir Moses also endowed the Jew- 
ish college at Ramsgate in her name. 

It isa fact worthy of note that a few 
days after the accession of Victoria to 
the throne, Mr. Montefiore was elected 
sheriff of London, the first Jew who 
had ever been for that office. 
Few men of great wealth have a record 
for so many and varied deeds of benevo- 
lence as Sir Moses Montefiore. 

In 1842, in astime of epidemic, he 
established a dispensary in Jerusalem, 


fiore. 


chosen 
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paying the entire expenses and 
taining the institution until a regular 
hospital could be built. In 1846, when 
the Czar’s ukase removed thousands of 
Hebrew families from Poland to Russia, 
Sir Moses and Lady Judith went to St. 
Petersburg and by personal intercession 


sus- 


induced Nicholas to abandon the ukase. 
He then visited his own people in Russia 
and Western Poland, scattering profuse 
largesses in every town. On his return 
to England, at the instance of Sir Robert 
Peel Queen Victoria created Sir Moses a 
1854, the famine 
broke out in Palestine, he collected 
£20,000, went again to the East and ob- 
tained from the Sultan of Turkey a 
firman permitting him to hold real estate 
in Jerusalem, to establish poorhouses, 
and to devise means for the promotion 
of industries and agriculture. He made 
six successive visits to Constantinople, 
each time securing from the Sultan some 
concession for the relief of his suffering 


Baronet. In when 


people. 

In 1863, with the assistance of the 
British Government, Louis Napoleon and 
Isabella of Spain, he secured from the 
Sultan of Morocco a firman guaranteeing 
to the persecuted Jews the same _ protec- 
tion accorded to the Christians. 

His last visit—the seventh—to Pales- 
tine was in 1866, in his 82d year, when 
the country was suffering from drought 
and the people from cholera. He ex- 
pended vast sums for the relief of the 
sufferers and secured greatly improved 
facilities for supplying the city of Jerusa- 
lem with water. 

But not only for his own race has he 
shown a generous sympathy, but the 
poor and suffering generally in England 


and on the Continent have known his | 


prompt and ready hand. 

Sir Moses lives at East Cliff Lodge, a 
short distance from Ramsgate, where the 
Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen 
Victoria, once resided. After climbing 
several stone steps one crosses a large 
ficld, in which there is a windmill to 
grind the wheat raised on the place into 
flour, which is then made into bread to 
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be given to the poor people, who come 
daily for their allowance to Sir Moses’ 
lodge-keeper. No one goes away hungry 
or empty-handed. The house is_ in 
Gothic style, with lawns sloping to the 
edge of the cliff, and with a subterranean 
passage in the chalk leading down to the 
beach, which local legends assert to be 
the work of smugglers. 

Sir Moses is to-day in reasonably good 
health, though somewhat weakened by 
almost the only severe sickness of his 
life, from which he recovered last spring. 
His mental powers are in excellent con- 
dition and he daily devotes some time to 
business affairs. His own confidence in 
his physical powers and endurance is 
amusingly illustrated in the round-going 
paragraph about his lately renewing the 
expired engagement of his private sec- 
retary “for three years more.” 


OLIVER SWAINE TAYLOR. 

Of a very different stamp tempera- 
mentally is the our Cen- 
tenarians. We suppose that at fifty 
years of age he, as compared with Sir 
Moses Montefiore, would have been 
judged far less likely to live thirty or 
forty years longer. As shown in the 
portrait the quality of Dr. Taylor is fine 
and the organization delicate and sensi- 
tive, yet tenacious and elastic. From a 
description of him made by Prof. Sizer 
aLout nine years ago, we quote: 

“ The quality is very fine, besides being 
compact and strong. It is not the fine- 
ness that is exhibited in mere softness. 
Steel may be fine, and yet be very dense 
and solid. This solidity, combined with 
fineness, belongs to persons who are en- 
during, elastic, efficient, clear in thought 


second of 


‘and accurate in motion, capable of ac- 


complishing a great deal of work easily, 
and of holding on to life and retaining 
the faculties with clearness and vigor to 
old age. As our subject is ninety-one 
years of age, it will be seen that his form 
of body and features have retained their 
shapeliness and expression remarkably 
well. We have a cast of the head, and 
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as his hair was very thin and laid down 
closely, we get the exact size and form of 
the head. By close and accurate measure- 
ment it is twenty-three and three-quar- 
ters inches in circumference, measured 
around just above the brow. This is a 
very large head, and with such fine 
quality the subject ought to be noted 
not only for clearness and vigor of 
thought, for refinement and elevation of 
sentiment, but, also, for great energy of 
character and strong moral feeling. Ob- 
serve the length of the head from the 
opening of the ear forward to the brow, 
and then the capacious expansion of the 
upper part of the forehead. Length of the 
head from the ear forward is an indica- 
tion of intellectual scope and vigor, and 
the width and height of the forehead 
show comprehensiveness of thought, and 
the tendency to be logical and thorough 
in all investigations. In this broad, long, 
and high top-head are indicated pre- 
eminent moral sentiments, and _ this, 
joined with his capacious intellect, lays 
the foundation for an influence that is 
sarely exerted by any individual in an 
equal degree of strength. One may be 
great in intellect, another in morals, an- 
other in executive power, another in 
social force, but here these several ele- 
ments seem to be amply developed and 
harmoniously co-ordinated ; hence he was 
armed on all sides with all the forces that 
dignify and adorn human nature. The 
cast of the head shows great fullness in 
the back-head, indicating uncommon 
love of friends, and the power to win the 
affections of people, especially of chil- 
dren. He always made his mark on the 
young, and taught them to look up to 
him as a friend with filial and fraternal 
affection. 

“He is a man of great cautiousness, 
always taking into account all the diffi- 
culties and dangers, but executing that 
which belongs to his position with cour- 
age, fortitude, and strength. His Self- 


esteem is amply developed, showing self- 


reliance, power of holding himself in an 
attitude of dignity and influence, capable 
of governing and controlling the minds 





of others, and with his large Firmness, 
taking a strong and positive attitude in 
everything which interests him and de- 
mands his support. 

“ His Conscientiousness is well devel- 
oped, indicating justice as a supreme law of 
his mind. The middleand front part of the 
top-head, where Veneration and Benevo- 
lence are located, is large, showing 
strength of the devotional feeling, and 
strong sympathies with those who are in 
need. The broad and high region of the 
crown not only indicates dignity and 
power of governing others, but the tend- 
ency to exert an exalting influence upon 
the young, awakening in them a spirit of 
aspiration, a desire to rise and be some- 
thing worthy of respect. 

“The cast of the head indicates more 
Destructiveness and Combativeness than 
the portrait would seem to indicate. The 
head is wide between the ears, measuring 
over six and a half inches by the callipers 
and eight and a quarter inches from front 
to rear. This, however, is not too wide 
for the other developments of the head, 
though strong enough to give executive- 
ness and even severity when circum- 
stances demand.* He would have made 
a very fine magistrate; he would have 
tempered justice with mercy, and, with his 
comprehensive moral and _ intellectual 
powers, would have found out the facts 
of each case, and what justice really was 
in relation to it, and then he would have 
applied the law with fearlessness and a 
conscientious regard to all concerned. 
He would be able as a statesman, and 
comprehensive and exact as a teacher. 
His forehead now is less retreating than 
it probably was forty years ago, the upper 
part having increased in size with his 
years. A man organized with such a con- 
stitution as his, would be likely to have 
an increase of brain until after the fiftieth 
year. 

“It will be noticed that the upper part 
of the forehead is broad and square, 
showing large Mirthfulness, a keen sense 
of the witty. He has, also, rather large 
Ideality; the temple is expanded as we 
go backward toward the hair, and with 
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his large Language, indicated by that | ages of the four longest-lived average 
fullness under the eye, he would be likely | ninety-three years. His early life was 
to write eloquent prose or poetry. There | divided between farm-work and attend- 
is a tendency to polish and adorn what- | ing the district school. His thirst for 
ever he does and says. His correct habits, | knowledge was intense, and he employed 














his mental activity, and his excellent | all his leisure mtoments in reading and 
constitution have combined to make his | study. He entered Dartmouth College 
old age fresh, green, and fruitful of | in 1805. Among his classmates were Prof. 
thought, sentiment, and enjoyment.” | James Hadley, M.D. (father of the dis- 

Qliver Swaine Taylor was born in New | tinguished professors), Dr. Putnam, and 
Ipswich, N. H., on December 17, 1784. | Hon. Levi Woodbury. After graduating 
He was the eighth of nine children. The | in 1809, he taught in the academy of his 








80 


native town, having among his pupils 
Jonas Chickering, afterward of piano 
fame, afterward John Wheeler, President 
of the University of Vermont, and 
Amos Kendall, late Postmaster-General 
of the United States. 

He studied medicine, graduating at 
Dartmouth in 1813, and practiced several 
years is Dover, N. H., and Belchertown, 
Mass.; but finding that 
more congenial with his tastes than the 
practice of medicine, he devoted the 
most of his mature life to that employ- 
ment for over forty years in Boston and 
Hadley, Mass., in Homer, Auburn, Pratts- 
burg, and Henrietta, N. Y., in Indiana, 
Ohio, and South Carolina. 
Among his pupils there have been two 
United States Senators, four members of 
the House of four 
Judges of State Supreme Courts, seven 
presidents of colleges, eleven professors, 
eight to foreign lands, 
about cighty ministers of the Gospel, 
besides many in these and other im- 
portant positions, and thousands in the 
various walks of useful life of whom he 
has not been able to keep an exact rec- 
ord. Besides teaching he has been for 
many years a minister in the Presbyterian 
Church, but without compensation and 


teaching was 


Michigan, 


Representatives, 


missionaries 


without a designated pastoral charge. 

In his habits he has always been re- 
markably temperate—not only in never 
using tobacco or ardent spirits, but in ea¢- 
“ng; believing that as many shorten their 
lives by excessive indulgense in food as 
in strong drink. Consequently, he has 
always made it a rule of his life to leave 
the table with nearly as good an appctite 
as he had on coming to it. He has been 
accustomed to retire and rise early, and 
was in the habit of walking until very 
lately from one to three or four miles 
daily—being able to make a mile in ecight- 
cen minutes when ninety-cight. He has 
walked twenty miles in one day since he 
was eighty-four. 

His memory, even of recent events and 
books, is wonderful, and having been all 
his life a diligent reader and student, he 


is almost a walking encyclopedia. Un- 
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like most aged people, he lives as much 
in the present as in the past, taking a 
lively interest in 
He has a son, Dr. Charles Taylor, who is 
a prominent minister of the Methodist 
Church, now about sixty-five years of age. 

The autograph set under Dr. Taylor's 
portrait is engraved from the signature 
to a letter sent by this venerable man to 
Mrs, C. F, Wells on the 3d of January last. 


passing occurrences. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS GRAHAM, 
the third of our small group of centena- 
rians, is a well-known citizen of Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he has lived many years. 
His hundredth birthday was celebrated 
in October last, when his fellow-citizens 
honored him by a public banquet, his 
health and vigor permitting him to take 
part in the exercises. In a report of the 
affair, the Courzer - Journal thus sketches 
the gentleman: 

“Our citizens have shown their good 
taste, and good heart as well, in thus pub- 
licly recognizing the centennial anniver- 
sary of Dr. Graham. In thus honoring 
their oldest citizen, they honor them- 
selves and their pioneer ancestry. Dr. 
Graham isa connecting link in the golden 
chain that binds the present gencration 
to the founders of our city and our State. 
He is older than the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, and older than the Govern- 
ment of the United States. None of our 
citizens born in the year 1784, except 
And it is 
not his age alone that distinguishes him 
from other long 
length of years runs a moral that de- 
admiration and invites our 
imitation. ‘The fine constitution he in- 
herited from his parents was never 
abused by dissipation or excesses of any 
kind, and hence he is among us to-day 
not borne down by the weight of a hun- 


him, now remain among us, 


men. ‘Through his 


mands our 


dred years. Having been successful as 


a hunter, as an artisan, as a soldier, as a 


physician, as a landlord, as an author, as 
a scientist, and as a_ public-spirited and 





progressive citizen, he has much to be 
| proud of wher he glances at the hun- 
dredth mile-stone and looks back upon 
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the ninety-and-nine he has passed in the excesses. The store of vital force that 
journey of life.” : was theirs in youth was not drained or 

As we consider the features of these | dissipated by irregularity or over-exer- 
three veterans who have so far exceeded | tion, but rather added to and conserved 
the limit of the Psalmist in the voyage of | as the years passed by. We occasionally 
life, we must note the marked differences | hear some old man mentioned as given to 
in their temperaments. The venerable | habits that are declared pernicious in their 
Hebrew well displays the vigor and te- effects upon mind and body, but we have 
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nacity for which his race is peculiarly yet to meet the centenarian who was a 
distinguished, while we do not sce in the debauchee in early life. Hence the lesson 
Americans much more than a fair endow- | is an admirable one that these three patri- 
ment of constitutional robustness, such | archs read us—that length of days comes of 
as any well-born American receives from | a calm, industrious, useful life—and that 
his parents. Their lives have been ex- | even the great span of a hundred years 
ceptional, however, in the regard of self- | will not render a man necessarily incapa- 
regulation; they have lived carefully, | ble of doing good service to the world. 

temperately, and deliberately—avoiding EDITOR. 
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ORGANIC CEREBRATION.—No. 8. 
THE PERCEPTIVE ORGANS. 


Sher organs of Perception are located | and distinct from other things which we 
above the eyes, and occupy in the | can see, feel, conceive, or imagine. 

brain the convolutions of the base and Those in whom this quality is strongly 
anterior part of the frontal lobe, and con- | marked, are quick to notice everything 
stitute about one-third of the depth of | that is presented to the eye; and it goes 
the forehead, beginning at the arch of | farther, and enables us to recognize that 
the eye. These bring us into relation | which we touch or sounds that we hear. 
with the external world, and enable us to The rattling strokes of a drum are dis- 
recognize the conditions and qualities | tinct noises, and each is an individu- 
and peculiarities of matter. ality. 


A 


Parcerrive OrGans LarGe.—Sik Joun A. Macpnonarp, 


| There are those who seem desirous to 
| see a great many things, and do not stop 

This organ takes cognizance of things =| long to study the nature and quality of 
things, without any regard to their form, | things they observe. For instance, if 
density, magnitude, or color. If one takes | there are many pictures on a wall, they 
up a handful of pebbles and sand, each | are to such persons so many individual- 
grain of sand and each pebble is an individ. | ities, whether portraits or flowers or ani- 
ual thing apart from all other things. It | | mals or landscapes or insects; and we 
has been said that Individuality recog- | have seen persons go from one end of a 
nizes the “thingness of things,” the | room to another, thus filled with pictures, 
quality of being something, no matter | and apparently not study any one, except 
what, whether a grape, or leaf, a twig, an | to see that it was not the one they had 
insect, an ox; it is a something separate | just before seen. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 
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In travelling, a person with large Indi- 
viduality desires to sit by the window, 
and will thus sit all day to see rocks and 


ze, Eve., Larce.— Warrier Hosve 


stones and trees and cattle and the same 
things repeated. Toa person of artistic 
taste, the scenes that are thus devoured 
by the mere observer are regarded as 
well for their beauty. Occasionally an 
artistic person will see a vista, a natural 
picture, that would look well on canvas ; 
he sees combinations of beauty, but a 
mere observer might think it uninterest- 
ing. A child will pick up chips and bits 
of cloth and buttons and pebbles and 
have a basketful of those (to him) pre- 
cious things, without doing more than to 
pass them over and look at each one 
without any apparent study of its uses or 
qualities; he would call the collection “A 
mess of things.” 

This faculty co-operates with others in 
calling attention to that which may be 
beautiful or valuable or useful. An un- 
cut diamond and a bit of quartz in a heap 
of sand might look very much alike, and 
Individuality would see the two as things 
without regard to their relative or real 
value; but if other faculties of this group 
were to study the qualities belonging to 
the observed articles, new and beautiful 
recognitions of quality might be seen. 


FORM. 


Form is located between the eyeballs, 
and, when it is large, pushes them asun- 





der ; in anatomical parlance, it is in a con- 
volution of brain, located on each side 
of the “crista galli,” on the plate of the 
ethmoid bone, directly back of the nose, 
and the width between the eyes is the 
indication of its development. Every- 
thing has Form, and that is the second 
quality which we recognize. First, that 
the thing exists; this comes from the 
faculty of Individuality. Form next con- 
siders it, and it is of some shape. No two 
grains of sand will be found of the same 
shape; no two leaves on a spray are of 
such shape as to be identical; hence the 
faculty of Form recognizes the difference 

This faculty remembers countenances, 
It aids in drawing, copying, sketching, 
shaping things by the eye. 
are cutters of clothing or boots, or who 
are skilled in ornamental decoration, need 
this faculty. Form can be wrought out 
by rule; we can strike a circle with a 
compass; we can make a square, triangle, 
oblong, or a cylinder with instruments ; 
but whatever the form, this faculty judges 
it, and aids in the production of it, espe- 
cially if it is done without instruments. 
The man who takes a piece of chalk at 
the blackboard and tries to draw a circle, 
will sce that he has more or less facility. 
Some would draw a circle almost equal 
to instruments. Let a man try to make a 
square or triangle without measuring, 


Persons who 


Z 


Coror Larce.—Gro, Innuss. 


and he will see his facility or lack of it. 
In penmanship, as in other kinds of draw- 
ing, Form is useful. 








SIZE, 
The next organ out toward the external 
angle of the eyebrow is the organ of Size, 


which enables the observer to measure | 


magnitude and distance. Two articles 
may be of the same form, yet of very dif- 
ferent size. In sportsmen’s shot we have 
a birdshot and a buckshot, and grades 
running all the way through. The form ot 
each satisfies the faculty of Form, but the 
faculty of Size is required to detect the 
difference between the larger and the 
smaller to the lowest grade. 
WEIGHT. 

The next organ is Weight, which is 
located above the inner part of the eye- 
ball, across the ridge of the brow, rising 
This enables us to 
recognize the law of gravitation, as it acts 
upon objects which we lift, or as it acts 
The design of 
the faculty seems to be primarily to aid 
us to keep our own balance, and in per- 
ceiving and obeying the law of gravita- 
tion. Those in whom it is best developed 
walk with less surging, with more grace, 


somewhat above it. 


upon our Own persons. 


and a better balance; they dance with 
more case, they work at anything with 
more harmony and a better adjustment 
of force than those in whom the organ 
In the process of in- 
toxication, the faculty of Weight seems 
to be chiefly disturbed. 


is less developed. 


Men sometimes 
see double, it is said; that is, doubtless, 
a disturbance of the organ of Individu- 
ality. Men who are expert in handling 
a rifle, or who can play billiards with 
skill, or balance on horseback, or on the 
trapeze or the tight or slack rope, must 
be prominent in this faculty. Blondin, 
who crossed the Niagara river on a rope, 
had the organ very large, and it was 
noticeable in his photograph. 


COLOR. 


Color is located on the brow almost 
directly above the eyeball, or of the outer 
half of the eyebail, and gives an upward 


and forward arching of the brows. Those | 


in whom it ts large and active experience 
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great pleasure in studying colors, and are 
| adapted to become colorists as painters or 
dyers, and know when the right shade is 
attained. Persons who are in variety 
stores, and those who are engaged in 
| millinery or in the manufacture or sale of 
dress goods, should have the organ large. 
The world of beauty, as evinced through 
the myriad shades of color, is rich in its 
manifestations of enjoyment to those who 
have the organ large. 

In our large public parks the landscape 
gardeners have studied and arranged the 
mere color (green) in the foliage of the 
trees in such a way that a man can stand 
at one end of a drive and have twenty- 
five or thirty she ‘es of green under the 
|} eye at once. 1% 
dark shade of whose green borders on 
the black, as seen contrasted with the 
very light green of another tree; so all 
imaginable shades of green are thus rep- 
resented, and in driving for miles hardly 
two shades of green can be seen alike at 
a given sweep of the eye. Then the 
realm of flowers and fruits and shells 
and the plumage of birds opens a world 
of enjoyment to the one who is well en- 


re will be trees, the 





dowed with Color. 
ORDER. 


Order is the next organ in the range, 


and almost explains itself; its very name 
tells what it is for, and those who have it 
well-developed will feel and appreciate it 
without remark. 

There is as much difference in people 
in respect to order as in respect to color. 
Some people are satisfied to have every- 
thing mixed; all they want to know is 
that the article is in the drawer or bag 
or basket, and they will mine for it; an- 
} other one will have all things fixed—a 
| place for each thing, and expect to find 
| it there. 

A venerable gentleman of Philadelphia 
whom we knew, named Townsend Sharp- 
less, was a merchant, but he had a tool 
shop where implements were kept, and 
he arranged them according to his idea 





of propricty, had them hung on the walls 
so as to occupy all the space, and then he 
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employed a painter to paint the form of 
each tool as its shadow would be cast on 
the wall when it was hung in its proper 
place—then, no matter who took down a 
tool, he would always know by the pic- 
ture of it where to hang it when returned. 


CEREBRA TION. —No. 8. 


Those in whom this is well developed | 
can find their books in the library, their | 


dishes in the pantry, their things in the 
drawer, and if called suddenly in the 
night-time, will go to any drawer or pan- 
try, and with very little trouble lay their 
hand on the article required. They have 
a systematic way of laying off their 
clothes at night; always do it in the 
same manner, and put them in the same 
places. In short, everything they do is 
systemized, and people learn what their 
custom and rule is, and do not need to 
violate it, to the annoyance of the master 
or mistress or friends. We know persons 
who, if another came to their desk in 
their absence and took a pen, an eraser, 
a paper-knife, or a bottle of gum for a 
minute’s use and purposely tried to put 
it back the same as it was found, would 
know on returning that it was not put just 
where and how it was kept. 

If the faculty of Order were abrogated 
in a whole community, as it seems some- 
times to be in one person, it would make 
a great disturbance; and when we think 
of the wonderful order that is kept in na- 
ture, especially in the motions of the plan- 
etary world, it would seem that “ order is 
Heaven's first law ” indeed. 


CALCULATION, 


Calculation relates to numbers or to 
numerical calculation—it is the multipli- 
cation of individualities. A handful of 
sand is recognized by Individuality as be- 
ing a congregation of units, and Calcula- 
tion undertakes the process of numer- 
ating the units and finding out the num- 
ber ; discerns that two are more than one, 
and three more than two, and so on to 
the end; it is an element, of course, 
in accounts, and the basis of the great 
science of mathematics. 

Some people are counting constantly: 
We have just received a letter, in which 














vw 


a lady is decribed as having a mania—at 
least, a persistent habit of counting 
things; but she counts five, and then 
five more, and asks how she can get rid 
of the tendency. 
sides her who have a passion for numera- 
tion. We knew a lady who counted the 
stitches of a whole evening's knitting; 
she could not knit without counting the 
stitches, or felt lost if she did not. Others 
count the steps from one place to another. 


There are others be- 





Orper anp CaLcuLation Larce.—RiIcue ier, 


One man would say it is four hundred or 
eight hundred steps from the house of A. 
to that of B.; another counts the steps 
that enter a house, or that go from one 
story to another, and knows every flight 
of stairs in the house in respect to its 
numbers, and also the numbers pertain- 
ing to the stairs of neighbors’ houses. 
Another will count his inspirations of 
breath in walking or riding from one 
place to another place. Numbering the 
times that we step or breathe seems to 
cut the distance up or shorten it. 
NELSON SIZER. 


‘© Wuart shall I do to be forever known ?” 
Thy duty ever. 
This did full many who yet sleep unknown. 
Oh, never, never ! 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown ; 
Divine their lot. 
-- Schiller, 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.—III. 


ITS HISTORY AND DIVISIONS, 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


ET us look for a moment at the con- 

—~ dition of Christianity at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, when its suprem- 
acy as a religion was acknowledged by 
the Roman Emperor and the Roman 
Catholic Church was established, and 
compare it with what it was when the doc- 
trines held by various Jewish sects had 
all been put aside, and no belief but that 
in the Lord Jesus Christ was demanded 
of those desirous of becoming His follow- 
ers. At this time we find it spread over 
the whole Roman Empire, and much 
from its original simplicity. 
Compromises of all kinds had been made. 
We have seen how the Platonic doctrine of 
the Logos was accepted by leaders among 
the Christians, and became one of the 
chief points of their theology. So in like 
manner came from Egypt the doctrine of 
the Trinity, so warmly and successfully 
supported and promulgated by Athana- 
sius, and the worship of the Virgin Mary 
in place of that of Isis. From Persia 
came the Magian idea of the two princi- 
ples—one good, the other evil—that are 
at constant war; from Greece numerous 
parts of her Mythology, and from Rome 
the introduction of Pagan rites and cere- 
monies; so that, at the time of which we 
write, the Christian Church, as we have 
said, had come to differ much from its 
original status. To go no further back 
than the time when Tertullian wrote his 
“Apology or defence of the Christians 
against the accusations of the Gentiles,” 
about the year 200, we find much less 
variation from the original Church than 
is afterward seen. 
the doctrine of the Deity of Jesus, and of 
a literal hell, to the eternal flames of 
which the wicked were consigned; the 
existence of Satan and his host of devils, 
who had power over all mundane things; 
but as to many prominent points of be- 


changed 


Tertullian accepted 


lief that were afterward entertained, he is | 


| silent, and the inference is they had not 
then been accepted by Christians. 

The amalgamation of Christianity’ and 
| Paganism may be accounted for from the 
fact that many of the leaders of the Church 
were too desirous of extending its nom- 
inal membership, even at the cost of sac- 
rificing some of its principles, while the 
government desired, for its own peace 
and tranquillity, to harmonize the differ- 
| ences between Christianity and Pagan- 
| ism, so far as possible, without particular 
regard to the merits of either. It has 
been said, in excuse for some of the Chris- 
tian leaders, that possibly they admitted 
heresies with the full knowledge of their 
errors, believing that the truths of their 
religion would finally surmount and over- 
come all errors of whatever nature, and 
that in the end pure religion, and unde- 
filed, would be established throughout 
the world. 

But whatever the reason, the result is 
apparent. The beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury found the Church full of forms, cer- 
emonies, and beliefs, many of which are 
traceable directly to Paganism, while 
others had their genesis in the imagina- 
tion of their introducers. The original 
basis of Christianity had been departed 
from, and error was rife. 

It is at this time that we begin the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
find its centres of authority vested in the 
Bishop of Rome, who, toward the end 
of the fifth century, took the title of 
Pope, to whose decisions all other eccle- 
siastics were compelled to submit. The 
lesser clergy, exalted in their own opin- 
ions by the position of their superiors, 
demanded rights and privileges formerly 
given to other ancient priests of all re- 
ligions. As the power of the State was 
| diminished by the encroachment of neigh- 
| boring tribes of barbarians, that of the 

Church, relieved of the weight of political 
| authority, rose, while at the same time 
its moral and spiritual standard fell, and 
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strictness of discipline was relaxed. The | 
Scriptures ceased to be the only rule of 
faith, and the writings of the “fathers,” so 
called, were referred to as authority ; and | 
as these writings were the records of | 
those who had been educated in various 
schools of philosophy and held various 
beliefs, it is no wonder that many doc- 
trines of which the early Christians had 
never heard, became engrafted on the 
creed of the Church. 

This state of affairs prevailed for cen- 
turies; and while the world was under- 
going important changes, Christianity, 
hampered as it was, made constant 
growth. Popes had been subordinate in 
temporal power to Emperors, but they 
became the governors of Europe; and 
although often steeped in ignorance and 
even vice, such was the power they had 
over the masses that none dared to pro- 
test against their edicts. 

But notwithstanding the vices of the 
clergy, they were persistent and indefat- 
igable in spreading their doctrines and 
sending missionaries all over the then 
known world, who carried with them the 
seed of truth, although mor : or less affect- 
ed with error. They invaded India and 
China in the east, and Gaul and Britain 
in the west, and wherever they went 
left results of their labors. 

In the seventh century arose in Arabia 
a new and powerful adversary. Mahomet 
proclaimed that he was sent to overthrow 
error, and to assert and maintain the 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures that 
there was but one God. Of this new re- 
ligion we will only say, that from that 
time to the present it has proved an ob- 
stacle in the way of Christianity, in mag- 
nitude second to none. 

The eighth century witnessed the rise 
of Charlemagne, who used the name of 
religion to aid him in his ambitious de- 
sy his influence he enlarged the 
dominions of the Church and increased 
the power of the priesthood. The same 
era is noted for the great wealth that was 
bestowed upon the Church and its offi- 
cers. This only served, as possession of 
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riches usually does, to awaken desire for 





more; and many were the devices adopted 
to increase them, all tending to lower the 
state of morality. 

In the ninth century we find the power 
of the Pope immensely increased. Up 
to this time he had been elected by the 
clergy and people at Rome, and the ap- 
probation of the Emperor was necessary 
to confirm it, but now the Emperor was 
not consulted. Contrariwise, Emperor 
Charles the Bold, in 875, relinquished all 
right of jurisdiction over Rome and its 
territory, and thereafter the Roman Pon- 
tiff was an active, if not sometimes the 
supreme, power in the appointment of 
temporal princes. 

At this time, also, there was a marked 
change in ecclesiastical power, that of the 
bishops and other clergy, and of councils 
being diminished and that of the Pope 
increased. It was in this century that 
fierce discussions arose relative to tran- 
substantiation and predestination, and 
the difficulties between the Roman Pon- 
tiff and him of Constantinople were re- 
newed, to cease only with the severance 
of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
The worship of Saints was extended, and 
the Pagan customs of trial of accused 
persons by fire, water, single combat, etc., 
were admitted. 

The tenth century found the world 
shrouded in ignorance and darkness. The 
Christian Church everywhere had be- 
come so pervaded with error, its priest- 
hood or clergy so given to vice and selfish 
indulgences, and its professed believers 
and adherents so far astray from the sim- 
ple teaching of Christ and His disciples, 
that the light seems to have almost gone 
out. Image-worship was rife among both 
Greeks and Latins, and superstition in all 
its forms was rampant. So weak had 
the power of the Pope become that he 
lost influence over the temporal princes, 
and it was not until the beginning of the 
eleventh century that this power was re- 
gained. Then Hildebrand, afterward Pope 
Gregory VII., a man of lofty character, 
aud above everything low, gross, and sen- 
sual, determined to raise the Church from 
the degradation to which it had sunk. 
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His love of power was as great as his ha- | forthe want of progress in this Church, 
tred of vice; and although he was not | 


entirely successful in his contests with 
temporal authorities, he laid the founda- 
tions on which his successors built. 

In the eleventh century the holy wars, 
or crusades, were waged with the osten- 
sible purpose of wresting the Holy Land 
from the dominion of the Mahometans— 
wars that served to derange society, dec- 
imate and impoverish nearly the whole 
of Europe, and render lawless the hordes 





that in the name of religion committed | 


robberies, murders, and other crimes with 
impunity. 

In the meantime the wealth of churches 
and monasteries was augmented, and the 
power and greatness of the Pontiff greatly 
advanced. This century is also noted for 
the secession from the See of Rome of 
the Eastern Churches, comprising what 
was afterward known the Greek 
Church, of which we shall speak under 
that head. 

From this time to the Reformation the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church is 
but little more than a record of its con- 
tests with the temporal authority; and 
since that time, notwithstanding its im- 
mense wealth and the multitude of its 
adherents, it has gradually lost its power. 
With the revival of letters, and the dis- 
position of men of thought to act for 
themselves, its antagonists have risen on 
every side, the result of which has been 
to compel it to make many reforms within 
itself. 


as 


POINTS OF BELIEF. 

A condensation of the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholics is contained in what is 
commonly known as the Creed of Pius 
V., in connection with certain rulings 
since his time, notably by Pius IX. It 
will be observed that as the decisions of 
a Pope, or of an Ecumenical Council, are 
held to be infallible, no change of them 
can ever be made without destroying the 
foundation on which the whole Church 
structure rests; and however faulty the 
premises on which they are based are 
proved to be, they can not be reconsid- 
ered. 


This accounts in a great measure | 








and its conflict with the more recently 
discovered truths of both science and 
philosophy. 

We have only space to note the leading 
points of belief. It would be interesting 
could we fix the times of, and the reasons 
for, their adoption; but the definite his- 
tories of some are lost, others were of 
gradual growth, and of many, if not most, 
we find the germ in other religions. 

The Scriptures are received as the au- 
thoritative word of God, but their mean- 
ing is to be taken as construed by the 
Church, and the reading of them by the 
masses is not approved. The writings of 
the fathers, with the statements and doc- 
trines therein contained, are also believed 
to be authoritative, and are received as 
such. The doctrine of the Trinity, as 
declared by the councils, is firmly held. 

Original sin, committed by Adam and 
Eve, resulted in the estrangement of the 
whole human family from God, and mak- 
ing it prone to evil and easily overcome 
by temptation. Christ was sent,and made 
to take a human form and nature, that He 
might suffer and die as an atonement for 
this original sin, of which all are guilty, 
but from the effects of which all may, 
by virtue of this atonement and vicarious 
suffering, be saved. The benefit of this 
atonement is secured in the case of in- 
fants by baptism, but adults must repent 
and believe in its efficacy. 

Personal sins are divided into mortal and 
venal, or greater and lesser, and are of both 
commission and omission. The desire to 
do evil is as sinful as the evil act. Pun- 
ishments for sin may be eternal in a lit- 
eral hell of fire, or temporary in purga- 
tory. This purgatory is a place, state, or 
condition where souls designed for ever- 
lasting happiness are detained for a time 
to be purified or purged from imperfec- 
tions that are inherent, and temporarily 
remain even after sin has been forgiven. 
The punishment in purgatory may be les- 
sened and shortened by the influence of 
the prayers of the clergy and the sacrifice 
of the mass. Forgiveness of sin is prom- 
Confes- 


ised to those who truly repent. 
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sion is required as a proof of repentance. 
Sorrow for sin may be contrition, a per- 
fect sorrow,or contrition that arises mainly 
from a dread of consequences, and needs 
penance before pardon can be made. For- 
giveness of sin belongs to God only, 
but Christ as God-man forgave sin, and 
authorized the apostles to do so, and 
through them comes the authority to 
bishops and priests. Sin is forgiven the 
dying penitent for whom the prayer of 
faith is offered, and to whom extreme 
unction is administered and hopefully re- 
ceived. 

Penazce was, in the first centuries, re- 
quired of all who sinned, and is regarded 
by Protestants as only disciplinary, but 
by Catholics it is looked uo. n as ex:ia- 
tion on the part of the penitent after for- 
giveness. The penance may be relaxed 
and the performance of good works im- 
posed instead, and in lieu of such perform- 
ance, money for charitable objects, or for 
the church, may be paid. Such relaxation is 
known as zadulgence, and may be granted, 
in case of minor offences, by the bishop, 
by whom a portion only of the penitential 
work is relaxed and partial indulgence is 
granted , but only the Pope can remit the 
punishment of purgatory. Roman Cath- 
olics deny that indulgences, as promises 
of remission of sins that may thereafter 
be committed, are now given. 

True worship is paid and prayers offered 
to God only, but inferior worship is given 
to Mary as “ mother of God,” and angels 
are honored as Gced’s creatures in whom 
His perfections are reflected. Saints, and 
especially martyrs, are venerated for their 
virtues, and invocations to them and to 
Mary are made for their intercession. The 
cross, images, and relics are not wor- 
shipped, but used to awaken remem- 
brances. The Pope is believed to be the 
successor of St. Peter, and vicar of Jesus 
Christ, from whom comes his authority, 
with power to transmit it to bishops, 


priests, and other clergy, whereby they | 


are empowered to receive confessions, 
impose penance, declare the forgiveness 
of sins, and grant indulgences. 

The decisions of the Pope on all ques- 





tions of faith and morals are believed to 
be infallible. 

Seven sacraments are held as necessary 
to salvation, although not all for every 
one, viz.: Baptism, Confirmation, the 
Eucharist, Holy Orders, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, and Matrimony. These sacra- 
ments are Claimed to be rites instituted by 
Christ as a means of grace through which 
may be received the advantages of His 
sufferings and death if we desire them 
with a right mind. 

Baptism. The administration of Bap- 
tism in the Christian Church has under- 
gone much change. As now uscd by the 
Roman Catholics it may be classed as in- 
fant baptism, by means of which children 
eof immature age become members of the 
body of Christ, and cleansed from the ef- 
tects of original sin; and baptism of 
adults, which is administered only after 
repentance, confession, and absolution, 
Holy water, that is, water that has been 
blessed by a bishop or priest, is preferred 
for baptismal purposes, but other is used 
in emergencies. Although baptism is 
usually administered by the clergy, lay- 
men are permitted to do it in cases of 
necessity. Baptism is considered essen- 
tial to salvation. 

Confirmation is administered to such as 
have been baptized, after a sufficient lapse 
of time. The ceremony consists in the 
laying on of hands by a bishop, accom- 
panied by prayer, or invocation of the 
Holy Spirit for power and strength to re- 
sist temptation and to lead a holy life. 
At Confirmation, those who have been 
baptized in infancy release their sponsors 
from responsibility and take upon them- 
selves the vows and obligations made in 
their behalf. Confirmation is required 
before partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Eucharist is the chief sacrament, 
and must be received only by those whose 
hearts are cleansed from sin. This is the 


| service known in other denominations as 


Communion, or Lord’s Supper, and is be- 


| lieved to have had its origin at the last 


supper of which Jesus partook with His 
disciples. 
The Roman Catholics believe that in 





go 


some miraculous way the bread used is 
changed into the veritable body of Christ, 
and the wine into His blood. The ad- 
ministration of this sacrament is known 
as mass, and great 
pomp and ceremony, and is held to be a 
“sacrifice in which Christ is the victim as 
He was on the cross, the partakers being 
sanctified through His atoning merits. 
Holy Orders is a sacrament by which 
consecration is supposed to be conferred 
on those set apart for religious services. 
Of Penance we have spoken above. 
Eextreme Uncetion, Unction, or the 
anointing of the body with oil, finds place 
in the religious ceremonics of many na- 
tions. The sacrament known by the Cath- 
olic Church as Extreme Unction is admin- 
istered only to those believed to be near 
death, The oil used must have been bless- 
ed by a bishop, and is applied in the form 


is celebrated with 


of across to the cyes, the nose, the mouth, 
the hands, and the fect, an appropriate 
prayer being recited at cach application. 
This sacrament is supposed to impart 
strength both physical and spiritual to 
its full 
benefits, the recipient should have, after 


mect the last hour. To receive 
contrition, repentance, penance, and re- 
mission, been absolved from sin, but its 
administration is held to remit indirectly 
all sins not before remitted. The Coun- 
cil of Trent declared this sacrament to 
have been instituted by Christ, and quote 
as authority for such declaration, James 
Vv. 14, 15. 
Matrimony. ‘The 


union of the sexes 


in marriage is among the oldest institu- | 


tions of society, but before the eleventh 
century it was considered as a civil con- 
tract only. In 1085, Hildebrand, Pope 
Gregory VII... declared it to be a sacra- 
ment of the Church, and notwithstanding 
the universality of civil law to the con- 
trary, nO marriage is now recognized by 
the 
solemnized by its clergy. 


Roman Catholic Church that is not 


The rites and ecremonies of the Church 
are various and imposing. Many have 
been taken from the customs of Egypt 
and Oriental nations, to which have been 


made such additions from time to time 
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as the ingenuity of the priesthood has 
invented to meet various cases. Such or 
like ceremonies have always been used 
for the purpose of conveying instruction 
by images, actions, signs, and emblems, 
to the unreflecting multitude, who with 
difficulty receive abstract truth, and who 
are often taught more readily and effect- 
ually through the cye than through the 
ear, by means that have been fittingly 
termed the object-lessons of religion. 
Fast days, feast days, and holy days 
are numerous, and must be observed by 
all, who otherwise pay the penalty for 
omission. 
and 
understandings ; 


Forms of worship are varied 


adapted to 
some make direct prayer to God, others 


different 


repeat what has been written for them. 
The devotee who counts her beads, those 
who make the sign of the cross at certain 
times, in short, all who obey the require- 
ments of the Church in whatever way, so 
they give expression to religious feclings, 
join in worship, and none may omit at 
least the semblance of it. 

As regards civil government, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, at the present time, 
takes no active part and makes no effort 
to recover the control in temporal affairs 
it once had. Her her 
children are, in the main, to support the 


instructions to 


law and order that obtains in the coun- 
trices where they reside, but the welfare of 
the Church must be their constant end 
and aim. As a system of government, so 
far as concerns itself, this Church has no 
parallel. It is complete in organization 
and powerful in its executive functions, 


although, in some cases, for what doubt- 


| less appear good reasons, the same rules 


are not applied in all sections ; as, for in- 


stance, that revarding the marriage of the 


| clergy, which, while prohibited generally, 
| . . . -. 

is allowed in the Eastern countries. These 
| are, however, exceptions; as we have said, 


| in completeness of organization and per- 
stands 


fection of exccutive function, it 
foremost, Whatever it undertakes to do 
it does thoroughly, and everywhere in 
the world sets an example that other gov- 
ernments would do well to follow, in that 
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ge 


it fills all places with those best fitted for | monies of a Church to which so large a 


them by natural organization, education, 
and training. 

If in this brief sketch I shall have in- 
cited any to further research, my end will 
have been accomplished. The ficld is a 
wide one, and time can be worse spent 
than in becoming fully acquainted with 


the doctrines, faiths, belicts, and cere- | 





proportion of our fellow-citizens give their 
adherence. 

In a subsequent article I shall consider 
the Greek Church, its separation from the 
Roman, and the principal points of dif 
ference between them; after which the 
Anglican, or English Church, so called, 


will receive attention. L, A. ROBERTS. 


FACE-TYPES AND IMPRESSIONS, 


N English writer 


\ in the Yournal of 
i Sctence thus speculates upon com- 
mon opinion regarding the relations of 
facial physiognomy in classes and indi- 
viduals : 

“Some say the national face does not 
change; its apparent differences being 
the result of fashion—costume, hat, hair, 
etc. For my part, it seems that the his- 
tory of cach age is painted on the faces of 
its people. Parents would scem gener- 
ally to anticipate (or form) in fancy the 
realities of their offspring 
knowingly. I have on several occasions 
been struck by odd faces here and there 
Some 


Once, ¢.47., 


which belonged to a past aye. 
will, of course, smile at this. 
at a sham parliament in a Cheshire town, 
I saw an exact reproduction of the face 
(as generally represented) of the Geor- 
gian epoch of English history. The high 
cheeks, the ruddy skin, particularly the 
wide, low forehead with its distinctive 
depression (almost) in the middle of the 
forchead where the head curves down- 
ward, the broad face, the peculiar ‘ look,’ 
etc, 

“The face of Charles I. suggests his ar- 
tistic 
ness (so general then), and a proud indif- 


taste, his theological thoughtful- 
ference to vulgar rowdyism. THe was to 


his what ‘Farmer George’ was to 
his, and the Prince of Wales is to his 


types thereof; the men thereof bearing 


aye 


one of its varied educations, but the same 
generally under cach disguise. 

“It would be a long subject to discuss 
the features of the different ages in Eng- 
lish history and speculate upon them, and 


probably un- | 


It is this 
fecliny we have, this recognition of a fact 


perhaps foreign to this journal. 


that hurts our fancies to see an ugly ar 
tist, a handsome slave, and somctimes to 
wonder at the beautiful eyes some of our 
domestic animals possess. We find an in- 
nate pleasure in gazing on a handsome 
face. 

“The above causes no doubt have lent 
a diversity to the face of woman, which 
reacts on the man, The favorite type is 
‘married up’ in excess of others and ef- 
To this 
we may trace probably the widely di- 
the Mongol, the 
Negro, the European, ete. 


fectually impressed on the race. 


verged races of men 
The transmis- 
sion of the family likeness, paternally and 
maternally, is interesting to reflect on 

en that the eldest 
child scems very often to retain the 
family But the 
strony likeness of brothers and sisters is 


is remarkable 


strongest likeness. 


jan argument against it. Perhaps this is 
laryely owing to their catching cach oth- 
er’s expressions of countenance, and this 





again explaining why the ‘younger end’ 
often differ so decidedly from their elders 
—lack of association. This same thing 
Hence the force of 
the child's remark, ‘ All Frenchmen scem 


applics to nations, 
to prin alike "--a national contortion, 
“One would like to have seen the face 
of the Persians, who made it part of their 
Was the 


Spartan stern in aspect who lived for his 


education to ‘speak the truth,’ 


country’s good ?- Was Deborah a Jewess in 





her look ? Can we not read Byron's poetry 
, in his face, and the heaviness of pondering 
| judgments in Hallam’s? Do you doubt, 
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as you look at Nero’s face, that he could, And so we turn to look on the faces 
fiddle while Rome burnt? And so on. around us to-day. Are not the majority 

A man’s mind shines out of his counte- | mere livers—mere nonentities? These 
mance; the face in repose or unanimated | will not remain in history, but they will 


is the generality of that individual’s mind. | form the nation’s destiny!” 





VEGETABLE TISSUES. 


TEXTILE FABRIC FIBRE. 


N the early history of the human race, 

the first feeble utterances of civiliza- 
tion were unrecorded and unnoted. Man 
probably sought to improve his physical 
condition long before a chronicler had 
arisen to tell of his efforts. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to travel back to the begin- 
ning of the olden 
commonwealths. 
There are no finger- 
boards to point us 
to the where and 
when the arts and 
their varied out- 
growing industries 
began. Striving 
hands had become 
accustomed to fail- 
ures long before the 
first successes were 
attained. The wants 
of the race _ in- 
creased in a corres- 
ponding ratio with 
the increasing num- 
bers. It is certain 
that the das¢ fibres 
of plants were sep- 
arated from their 
integuments, and 
the rude distaff and 
ruder loom spun them into thread and 
wrought woven fabrics long before a his- 
torian arose to fix a date or to record the 
work. 

The nations of the stone and bronze 
ages possessed a rude method of spinning 
and weaving, and they used the same plant 
fibres which furnish material for the 
woven fabrics of the present time. The 
white bolls of the cotton flecked the plains 


Linum—F Lax, 





from India to the Mediterranean, and the 
blue flax fields, the palm, and the aloe 
flourished,giving to man their varied prod- 
ucts of floral beauty, of fruit and of fibre, 
when, as yet, no scribe had written or 
bard had sung. It is only by comparison 
that even an approximate estimate of the 
period in which flax tissues were first 
fashioned into cloth fabrics can be made. 
The bronze age certainly antedates the 
Christian era by a thousand years, and 
linen cloth is among the relics of that 
early period. In favoring conditions the 
flax fibre is almost indestructible. 

The order Linnacez includes about one 
hundred and fifty known species, all of 
which possess strong das? fibres. The dust 
fibres differ from the woody tissues in 
being more flexible, of greater length, and 
susceptible of more extreme attenuation; 
hence their adaptability to processes of 
separation and manipulation into the va- 
rious textile fabrics. Linum usitatissa- 
mum, or the common flax, has a long and 
fine fibre, with fine needle-like ends. 
Having been in use from prehistoric 
times, its native country is not known. 
Probably it existed in different portions 
of the earth adapted to its growth and 
preservation, While its cheerful beauties 
attracted the wandering nomad, the tough 
and unyielding stem revealed to him the 
strong and pliant tissues contained there- 
in. The changing seasons called for 
lighter clothing during the summer-time 
than the furry robes the skins of beasts 
provided, and man taught himself to util- 
ize plant fibres even in the ages when iron 
and its multitudinous uses yet lay hidden 
in its native and unwrought ores. 

In Genesis we read that Pharaoh 
clothed Joseph m a fine linen garment, 
such as kings wore. According to Pliny 
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about 550 B.c. King Amasis sent to the | 
shrine of Minerva, at Lindus, a linen | 


corselet composed of three hundred and 
sixty-five strands to 
each thread, so won- 
derfully fine was it 
spun. Herodotus men- 
tions the same corselet, 
but slightly varies the 
number of strands in 
a thread. The linen of 
those days was not only 
beautifully dyed, but 
also richly embroi- 
dered. 

The olden 
Egyptians 
perfectly 
u n derstood 
the art of 
sending 
through all 
time the la- 
bors of their 
captives and slaves. The men reared 
pyramids and quarried out catacombs, 
and the women wrought fabrics from the 
flax fibres to infold the inmates of those 
tombs, interweaving the humble flax plant 
with that grand old past. No Egyptian 
Zady is ever pictured on the monuments 
of the Nile as twirling the distaff, or 
seated at her loom, as was the custom of 
the Greeks. Spinning and weaving were 
the labors of slaves only. 

Buried in the marginal beds of the 
Swiss lakes is the history of a people, the 
title-page of which has not yet been de- 
ciphered, yet linen cloth was the first 
relic found that pointed to the industries 
of that people. In the history of our own 
land, flax figures as an early product of 
colonial days. It was cultivated in Mas- 
sachusetts as early as 1629-30, and a 
decade later, Connecticut, famed for its 
local legislation, ordered every family in 
the colony to sow a patch of flax, in order 
to preserve the seed. 





New ZEALAND FL ax. 


COTTON, 
Equal in value, and perhaps coeval in 
use with the bast fibres of the flax, are the 


VEGETABLE TISSUES. 


| and other eastern countries. 
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capsular tissues of a member of the mal- 
lows family, for here, nestled in the seed- 
vessels of the Gossypium herbaceum, a 
handsome plant of the order Malvaceae, 


| we find the substance known as cotton, 


This vegetable product is native in India 
The word 
cotton is derived from the Arabic, Kofax, 
and the plant was once produced plenti- 
fully on the plains of Asia Minor. The 
Chinese have used cotton through all 
historic time, but in a manner essentially 
Chinese, and with but little perceptible 
advancement. The cultivation of cotton 
in upper Egypt certainly extends back to 
the time of Pliny, and even then the 
priests wore garments of cotton material. 
The closest microscopic examinations 
have proven that the mummy coverings 
are of linen, and as cotton is not repre- 
sented on the old sculptures of the Nile 
countries, these facts indicate that the 
manufacture of cotton followed, instead 
of being coeval with that of linen, in the 
land of the Pharaohs. Cotton is also an 
olden product of the western world. The 
ancient Aztecs spun and wove cotton, 
imparting to their fabrics beautiful metal- 
lic tints of a peculiar brilliancy, by the use 
of mordants, now unknown. The art of 


Gossyrium—CorttTon, 
compounding these dyes was lost with 


the people. 
In the area of the United States cotton 
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has been grown only since the settlement | 


of the country by the Europeans, or less 
than four hundred years, and at the pres- 
ent time the cotton product is claimed to 


equal that of any cultivated plant in the | 
Cotton fibres consist of one-celled | 


land. 
simple hairs, greatly elongated, which are 
formed in countless numbers on the seed 
coats. When dried, these hairs become 
bent and twisted, which peculiarly facili- 
tates their manufacture. It is unknown 
what tribe or people first sought in the 
soft white covering of the cotton seed’s 
material to supply the need of clothing. 
From the Ganges to the Nile, and thence 





Cocoa-Nut Pam 


to the Pillars of Hercules, the cotton 
fields waved in beauty from the earliest 
historic times. It is very probable the 
uses of the cotton boll were known to the 
antediluvian race. 

The family of which this plant is the 
most distinguished potentate has many 
other members of more than a local ce- 
lebrity. 
Hibiscus, was prized for its bast fibres by 
the aboriginal nations of the Western 
Continent; and the Abutilon, or Ameri- 
can jute, produces another and much- 
used plant tissue. The last named is one 
of the best bast fibres of the Middle 
States. All the members of the mallows 
family yield strong, pliant fibres. 


A remote relative, a species of 


The cotton plant possesses a valuable 

fibre of the stalk as well as the capsular 
| coverings of the seed. The last named 
is the most available, and the one can not 
be used without the sacrifice of the other, 
owing to the fact that the respective 
| fibres are perfected at different periods in 
the growth of the plant. 

The Leguiminous family, of which the 
garden vegetables pease and beans are 
well-known examples, has many members 
possessing fine fibre, and one variety was 
celebrated in the religious rites of orient- 
alism. The Olunn hemp, the Sana of the 
East, was the material of which cords 
used in sacrificial rites were always made. 
The fibres were macerated for a long time 
to loosen the integuments, after which 
they were cleansed and combed with the 
fingers before being bundled for market. 

The Asclepiads, or silk-weeds, are 
famed fibre plants. A species, the Indian 
Yercum, affords the strongest known ma- 
terial for tiger-nets. The natives prepare 
the tissues with their hands and teeth, 
and it is known as the Hindoo Muddah. 
Nearly allied to this is the bow-string 
creeper, which inhabits the barren hills 
of India. Its name signifies its use among 
the mountain dwellers. It is also made 
into fish nets, and these are not injured 
by remaining in the water. 

Each separate zone furnishes some 
plants for man to use for twisted and tex- 
tile fabrics, as well as for their fruit and 
floral products; and it is a curious study 
to trace out the means by which the un- 
tutored nations arrived at a knowledge of 
their uses. The Swedish fishermen twist 
the fibres of the Linden tree into nets and 
seines, and the Maloo creeper of the 
Himalayas is formed into bridges to 
cross the rapid mountain streams. South 
America abounds in climbers of prodig- 


ious toughness and flexibility, and the 
natives use them for cords and cables, 
and the northern Indians make lines and 
baskets of plant tissues. 

Jute, long used by the East Indians for 
gunny-sacks and gnats, and recently by 
the western nations for upholstery goods, 
| is the product of an East India annual, 
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the Corchorus capsularis. The word jule 
signifies “ entangled,” from the appear- 
ance of the fibre. The Bengalese call the 
native cloth, megz/a. This plant 1s culti- 
vated in Egypt and Syria as a pot-herb, 
known as the Jew’s mallows. India alone 
produces over sixty varieties of jute. 
These fibres are like cotton and flax, suit- 
able for manufacturing all grades of spun 
and woven fabrics, from the finest tissues 
to coarse mats and baskets. 

Many varieties of plant fibres are only 
used to a limited extent by the natives of 
the countries where they grow, and this 
is especially true of the tissue-products of 
slow-growing trees, and the extraction of 
the fibre is a vital question concerning 
their economic uses. Some important 
tissues, as those of the manilla hemp, are 
entirely hand-prepared, and therefore 
could not be successfully cultivated in 
lands where labor is held at more than a 
nominal price. Machinery has not yet 
perfectly succeeded in separating the bast 
fibres of exogenous plants. The ramie 
and jute fibres are still divided from their 
integuments by laborious hand processes 
in the lands of their nativity, and there 
the labor is generally performed by 
women. Endogenous, or inside-growers, 
are more easily prepared than those 
formed by outside layers, and therefore 
more fibre of these is prepared by hand 
in the lands which produce them. 


THE PALM. 


In gathering up the varied properties 
of plants, whether of beauty or utility, 
the Palm family must never be over- 
looked. There is nothing needful for the 
peoples who dwell in the land of the 


- 


TELL me, gentle traveller, thou, 
Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow 
And the brightest rivers glide; 
Say, of all thy eyes have seen, 
Which the fairest land has been ? 
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palm, either for the necessaries or pleas- 
ures of life, that the palmacez refuse to 
supply. Besides their useful and delic- 
ious fruits, they all hold within their in- 
teguments valuable fibre, which is made 
use of to a greater or less degree, varying 
with the needs of the natives and their 
skill in preparing the tissues. When the 
Dutch possessed Ceylon, one item of the 
product of a single cocoanut palm forest 
was three million pounds of coir rope an- 
nually from the fibres alone. 

But it is impossible to even name the 
textile fibre plants spread out everywhere 
for the use of man. Low down in the 
vegetable ranks, among the sedges and 
rushes, we still find pith and fibre yield- 
ing their humble offerings for the human 
race. The Egyptian fellah twists his 
ropes and weaves his mats from the 
lowly products of the Nile banks; and 
the English peasant ekes out the day with 
a farthing rush-light, the pith of this 
river weed being used for the wicks of 
the cheapest candles. 

Wherever man has made his abode the 
beneficent Creator has placed a grade of 
vegetation suited to his needs, and but 
little art or knowledge is required to util- 
ize their product. Civilization amplifies 
nature’s bounties, and develops new pro- 
ductions which the untutored savage 
never dreamed of. By what arts the old 
world (prehistoric) fashioned the delicate 
fabrics they are known to have produced, 
we Can not even conjecture. 

The contents of the ancient tombs 
present to us visible proofs that the earli- 
est nations attained to great eminence in 
the art of making textile fabrics, but the 
processes are lost in the zons of the past. 

ANNIE E. COLE, 


-- _ 


THE FAIREST PLACE. 


FROM THE 





PERSIAN, 


Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most blest and fair 
lar above all climes beside ? 
*Tis where those we love abide, 
And that little spot is blessed 
Which the loved one’s foot has pressed. 
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AMERICAN GIRLS 


AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISH WOMAN, 


\ HEN Oscar Wilde returned from 

the United States he gave London 
the benefit of “his impressions,” in a 
lecture delivered at Prince’s Hall, in 
which he described the American girl as 
“the most fascinating little despot in the 
world; an oasis of picturesque unreason- 
ableness in a dreadful desert of common 
sense.” 

Doubtless many maidens sat at the 
feet of the apostle of the sunflower, and 
yet subjected him to delightful tyrannies 
while pleading for “a smile of sad per- 
fection” from the “ purple-eyed poet.” 
The other day I read a description of the 
American girl, which called her “ cham- 
pagny—glittering, foamy, bubbly, sweet, 
dry, tart, in a word, fizzy! She has not 
the dreamy, magical, murmury lovable- 
ness of the Italian, but there is a cosmo- 
politan combination which makes her a 
most attractive coquette, a sort of social 
catechism—full of answer and question.” 

There are, however, “girls and girls” 
in America as elsewhere, and perhaps 
more rarities than even England’s repre- 
sentative zsthetic ever dreamt of can be 
found there. There are girls after the 
type of Miss Alcott’s Joes and Dolly 
Wards, Bret Harte’s Miggles and M'liss, 
and Mr. James’ Daisy Miller. Indeed, I 
feel more and more bewildered as I try to 
think which should be taken as strictly 
typical—save the one 

** So frankly free 
So tender and so good to see, 
Because she is so sweet.” 


In that connection my mind reverts to 
a bevy of fair girls in St. Louis, fresh 
from that characteristic American ‘n- 
stitution, “a young lady's lunch,” from 
which parents and guardians had been 
rigidly excluded. Twenty maidens—none 
of them “love-sick,” like Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s damsels, if I could judge 
by their buoyant spirits and ringing 
laughter—who, unfettered by the restrain- 
ing presence of any one whose age ex- 





ceeded their number, had enjoyed a real 
“elegant time,” before they joined the 
pleasant circle bidden to welcome me at 
Mrs. Pulsifer’s. Visions then arise of 
girl graduates engrossed in struggles for 
academic honors, with definite plans of 
“a future career” well mapped up 
already; others flit before me who ap- 
peared only to live for dress and pleas- 
ure; whose chief anxiety was the preser- 
vation of delicate complexions by mani- 
fold artifices; whose meat and drink was 
the poisonous flattery always within the 
reach of the frivolous and the vain; 
whose most intellectual exercise was the 
discussion of dress trimmings, with 
equally idle d/asé female friends, and 
whose most serious pursuits were flirta- 
tions accompanied by a thousand petty 
jealousies, mercenary matrimonial am- 
bitions, and dime-novel reading. Then 
there are the girls who know everything, 
and talk on all subjects with equal volu- 
bility and incorrectness. I saw too the 
languid specimen, with pallid face and 
phantom delicacy of outline, who can 
not “walk a block” or pass a day with- 
out the aid of a rocking-chair, and a 
softly-cushioned sofa, supplemented by an 
afternoon’s repose in her own chamber. 
There is the strait-laced New England 
girl, and the wild but good-hearted 
Western product, endowed with a healthy 
frame and muscles which beat time to 
the music of nature, but full of wayward 
fancies, and given to the use of strange 
words and phrases. Her existence is one 
never-ending round of sensational and 
mental shocks, which keep her in a nerv- 
ous quiver, and allow notime for any 
quality save that of energy to develop 
itself symmetrically. But it did not seem 
to me that American young ladies are by 
any means fashioned after the same 
pattern as certain novelists would have 
Europeans imagine; nor can they be 
simply summed up as independent, self- 
reliant, intelligent, frank, bright, gener. 
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ous, or impulsive beings, who can go | 
anywhere or do anything. 

An American girl is happily not yet | 
hampered by the arbitrary red-tape regu- | 
lation which weighs down the souls of 
some of her less fortunate European 
sisters. Pleasant social intercourse with 
other girls’ brothers is not fenced 
in with French or even English rigor- | 
ous restrictions. She may receive an 
“afternoon call” from a gentleman with- 
out having gone through, or even | 
thought of, the formality of a definite | 
engagement to marry him. He asks at 
the door for her--not for her mother | 
or chaperon—and she proceeds to the | 
drawing-room for a /ée-d-tée in the | 
most natural matter-of-fact way possible. 
In some circles she still goes out driving 
or sleighing, or even to the theatre, with 
the young men of her acquaintance, with- 
out getting herself “talked about,” or 
becoming the scandal of the neighbor- 
hood as she would for similar freedoms in 
Great Britain. 

But the well-bred American girl does 
not act in the outrageous fashion, or en- 
joy the wild liberty painted in highly- 
colored pictures of life across the Atlan- 
tic. Gradually European etiquette has 
obtained a hold in the Great Republic, 
and in good society the girls of to-day 
do not go about with even the freedom 
they exhibited during my first visit ten 
years ago. 

But | had a curious illustration of how 
such restrictions are sometimes regarded. 
A frank, manly specimien of a New 
England College man, who was home for 
a week’s vacation, asked his mother, in 
my presence, for the loan of her brough- 
am, if acertain young lady accompanied 
him on the following night to the theatre. 
“1 shail not take her,” he added with 
stern dignity, “if she has these new- 








fangled English notions of needing 
a chaperon.” His mother afterward | 
explained to me, that he still regarded | 
the necessity of a chaperon as casting a | 
direct suspicion on his behavior, and re- | 
sented it accordingly. 
Although greater liberty than English | 
girls possess is still accorded 1n certain 


American circles in the case of bachelor 
friends, a girl is not allowed by the un- 
written law of society to go out alone 
with any married gentleman. While 
staying at the New York Hotel I was 
much amused at finding a girl, who had 
gone to the theatre a few nights pre- 
viously with a young man to whom she 
had only been introduced the day before, 
show considerable surprise, mixed with a. 
little righteous indignation, when an 
Englishman she knew very well asked 
her to accompany him to Wallack’s in 
the place of his wife, who had “seen the 
play and did not care to go.” To be es- 
corted by a married man would be con- 
sidered incorrect in New York, while the 
very reverse holds good with us in Lon- 
don; a married friend of the family, 
under such circumstances, might be ad- 
missible, but no English girl could go 
to a play alone with a bachelor, without 
affording food for unpleasant gossip, and 
outraging conventional propriety. 

Certainly, outside the fast set in the 
cities, I believe there is no country which 
holds woman’s honor more sacred than 
America. A girl's reputation is neither 
a matter to be talked about, nor guarded 
day by day by watchful mothers and 
chaperons. The happy medium course, 
in this as in most things, is what is re- 
quired, and this perhaps neither country 
has as yet achieved. Prudish barriers 
lead to much misunderstanding in the 
one case, and in the other there is a free- 
dom which can easily be distorted into 
license. 

It seemed to me that American girls 
were more sprightly and far cleverer than 
boys of their own age, and many of them 
managed to take the lead without being 
pert, fast, or unfeminine ; while wander- 
ing where their fancy took them in a 
manner which would make every sepa- 
rate hair on the head of the conventional 
English mother stand on end, they evinced 
a dignity and self-respect which surround- 
ed them with a protection far more valu- 
able than any which could be extended 


| by parents and guardians. 


I wonder what American girls would 
think of the woes just confided to me by 
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a young English friend I chanced to meet | 


the other day. She is supposed to have 
“outraged propriety,” because a young 
gentleman who is paying great attention 
to her, used to meet her in her walks 
and sometimes accompany her to her 
brother’s door. She is considered old 
enough to keep his house, but the right 
of choosing her own friends is denied 
her, and accordingly she is forbidden to 
walk abroad under pain of being dismiss- 
ed from her honorary position of house- 
keeper to a brother about the same age 
as herself! This is of course an excep- 
tional case, almost approaching the 
French system of surveillance, which is 
as utterly wrong from beginning to end 
as any idea that ever took possession of 
a sagacious people. The continental 
idealization of angelic virtue does not 
compare with the English or American 
girl for either firmness of purpose or high 
principle. Nature revenges herself in 
morbid and unhealthy growths. 

The rich American woman has un- 
doubtedly “a good time,” and I am pre- 
pared to maintain that, on the whole, 
America is a paradise for married women. 
I do not mean “that wives are pampered, 
or husbands put upon,” far less that 
there are no such things as unhappy mar- 
riages and tyrannical husbands in the 
United States, but generally speaking a 


chivalrous courtesy accords a wife far 
greater liberty of action than can be 
found in middle-class English families, 
and I do not think that American hus- 
bands have had any cause to regret it. 
Ladies who live in magnificent houses of 
course find their household cares reduced 
to a minimum, and they have absolute 
command over their own time, society, 
and amusements, while life in hotels de- 
prives a wife of all domestic burdens, 
and sometimes acts in anything but a 
beneficial way; for instance, as there is 
no “family breakfast” to be arranged, the 
husband unheeded will forage for himself 
as he goes past the breakfast-room on 
his way to his office. I have sometimes 
seen several members of one family hav- 
ing meals at different times throughout 
the day—a great convenience for special 
occasions, but somewhat destructive of 
the family gathering we prize so much in 
England. “Going into housekeeping” is 
the strange phrase which continually 
meets one’s ear in an American hotel, 
when a growing family or increasing 
banking balance suggests the establish- 
ment of a home. Young married couples 
generally begin their career in hotels, 
where they can obtain all they require 
on moderate terms, and escape that ter- 
rible “servant question.”—Emily Faith- 
Sull’s “ Three Visits to America.” 








NATURE’S 


Room for a nobleman to pass! 

In costly robes ? in trappings gay ? 

A fop tricked out before the glass ? 
No; clad in sober gray, 

A nobleman in Aeart is he, 

With mind for his nobility. 


His crest, a soul in virtue strong ; 

His arms, a heart with candor bright, 

Which gold bribes not to what is wrong, 
Nor blinds to what is right ; 

The patent of his courtly race— 

Behold it in his open face ! 


He cringes not on those above, 

Nor tramples on the worm below ; 

Misfortunes can not cool his love, 
Or flattery make it grow ; 

Stanch to his friends in woe or weal 

As is the magnet to the steel. 


eed 


NOBLEMAN. 


He envies not the deepest sage ; 

He scoffs not at the meanest wight ; 

And all the war that he doth wage 
Is in the cause of right ; 

For broad estate and waving land 

He has the poor man’s willing hand. 


He is not rich, and yet, indeed, 
Has wealth ; nor poor, has stock, though small ; 
Nor rich, he gives so much to need ; 
Not poor, for on him fall 
Such blessings from relieved distress, 
To crown his path with happiness. 


Room for a lord, ye truckling crew, 
Who round earth's great ones fawn and whine : 
Fall back! and gaze on something new ; 
A lord, at least, in mind— 
That bravest workin Nature's plan, 
An upright, independent man! 
GEORGE ASPINWALL. 
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VINOTT, 


OR PHRENOLOGICAL CULTURE, 


‘|= is no imaginary tale. Vinott is a 
real person, and tells his own story. 
The writer has known him from a boy. 
He is of German-Irish-English extrac- 
tion. He came of a royal line of ances- 
tors somewhat degenerated. Over forty 
years ago he came into life. His parents 
were poor, and his being was first cast 
among the rugged hills and picturesque 
scenery of the Keystone State. Father 
and mother were piously inclined, and 
gave something of that cast to the mind 
of the son. He knew want in his youth. 
His physical frame, strong from his hardy 
ancestors, was developed by a primitive 
life among the hills, with pure air, pure 
water, and simple, healthful diet, and the 
accustomed labor of the farm. His op- 
portunities for early mental training were 
meagre indeed. The public school in its 
incipient state was his only chance. And 
teachers who could read and write and 
cipher to the “ Rule of Three” were his 
preceptors. He read the New Testament, 
“The English Reader,” and “ Butler's 
Geography ” all through, in school, but 
never recited a lesson in any of them. 
Some verses he committed as “ Sunday 
tasks.” He ciphered through three 
Arithmetics, and studied over the “Ter 
Parts of Speech” in Kirkham’s Gram- 
mar. Besides some religious reading 
this was the sum of his knowledge at 
eighteen when he entered the teacher's 
profession. 

His natural developments were not the 
best. He was of very sensitive nature, 
and became angry quite easily and 
violently. In these states he was almost 
reckless, till the impulse of the moment 
had passed. His head was long from the 
front backward; the anterior and pos- 
terior lobes of the brain were sharp and 
protuberant. The head was wide between 
the ears laterally. The top-head was not 
well developed. Veneration was low, 
Firmness high, Caution large, Combative- 
ness and Alimentiveness well developed. 





Acquisitiveness was full, and the per- 
ceptives showed themselves in the pro- 
truding eyebrows. Conscientiousness was 
low, and reverence was not fully de- 
veloped. He was disposed to be scepti- 
cal; while he would not bully an inferior, 
he took pride in breaking away from 
authority, and of showing his contempt 
of superiors on the slightest occasion. 

Thus it will be readily seen that he had 
the elements of a bad man. His desire 
for gain, low conscience, sharp perception, 
and large secretiveness would all com- 
bine to make him a money-getter by art- 
ful and unscrupulous means. His want 
of reverence, with Firmness, and Com- 
bativeness large, would make him quar- 
relsome, disagreeable, overbearing, and 
defiant to law and order. His low Self- 
esteem, his sensitiveness, his Caution and 
Secretiveness, and quick perceptions 
would lead him to work in the dark, and 
accomplish his purposes without much 
bluster and show, and all the more cer- 
tainly for his’ quiet work. He would 
move slowly, cover up his tracks, and 
when sure of his game seize it with a cer- 
tain impulse and the fury of desperation. 
When necessary, his certain conviction, 
his Firmness, his Combativeness would 
make him astonishingly bold. He would 
appear to many a different man. His 
Alimentiveness and Amativeness would 
naturally lead him to excesses in eating, 
drinking, and lust. But he had large Ap- 
probativeness, and this with his other 
stronger developments, such as Caution 
and Secretiveness, would lead him to 
hide the badness of his character, and 
keep up a show of fairness and credit for 
the good-will and approval it might 
bring him. He would be anxious to be 
on the popular side, and would so ordi- 
narily manage it. When this were not 
the case, you might not be able to tell 
on which side he really was. He could 
be adroitly non-committal, and yet keer 
up a show for both sides. 
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In early life Vinott had his attention 
called to Phrenology. It attracted him 
at once. He studied its general princi- 
ples, and himself in the light it showed. 
He was examined and had a chart of his 
character given him. Through these he 
became acquainted with himself. He 
learned to know his own strength, his 
own weakness, and his own danger. His 
mortification was deep. He became cha- 
grined that he had been so badly born, 
but he believed that the contour of his 
brain might be changed, that the stronger 
faculties of his mind might be held in 
abeyance, the strength and size of the 
weaker increased and enlarged. And be- 
lieving this he went to work to produce 
the desired results. 

.The battle was long and severe. Many 
times he tripped and fell, but he rose up 
and went at it again; and he won, nobly 
won. And now he is a marked man with 
a destiny before him. The last examiner 
said of him, “He has a good moral 
head.” His passions are all subject to 
his will, and his will is subject to the 
higher faculties, and these faculties are 
all subject to the higher laws, so far as 
he knows, of anthropology or human 
nature. His weaknesses have become 
to him towers of strength. Strange as 
this may seem, it is still true. The 
strange and mystic power which in sur- 
prise to himself he was able to exercise 
over women has zever been abused to 
unholy purposes, either in single or wed- 
ded life. It has developed into a noble 
and generous manhood, has begotten in 
him a sympathy for weakness, that sug- 
gests and induces helpfulness and pro- 
tection, instead of descending to self- 
indulgence at the sacrifice of virtue and 
happiness. His Approbativeness has led 
him to seek most ardently the approval 
cf the slightest voicings of conscience, 
the true friendship and association of the 
good, and above all the approbation of 
God. His strong Acquisitiveness has 
overcome a tendency to indolence, and 
has made him provident. His Com- 
bativeness makes him bold in attacking 
error, and his Firmness is a rock on the 
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storm-beaten shore. It enables him 10 
stand in the consciousness of right amid 
awreck around him. His Mirthfulness, 
instead of degenerating into ridicule of 
things sacred, as it might easily have 
done with such an organization, helps 
him to overcome a tendency to despond- 
ency manifested at times; it makes him 
full of pleasantries entertaining to his 
friends, and fills him, when aroused, with 
sarcasm dreaded by his enemies. His Ali- 
mentiveness, which seriously threatened 
him with confirmed dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, and gout, enables him, under the 
restraints to which he has subjected him- 
self, to eat his food with thankfulness, 
and compels the housekeeper to say, 
“Oh, he is not choice about his diet,” 
and with proper rest and sleep, and a 
good physical frame, he can appropriate 
food enough to enable him, under pres- 
sure, and for a time, to do the labor of 
two men. His Secretiveness, his Caution, 
his perception, while they worry his an- 
tagonists and make narrow-minded peo- 
ple suspicious of him, make him a trusted 
counsellor and the confidant of noble- 
hearted people. Rascals shun him 
they do the open snare. He mostly wins 
his way slowly to the confidence of the 
people, and where he is best known there 
he is most trusted and loved by the bet- 
ter classes. He often makes friends as if 
by magic, often by a long and slow pro- 
cess. A true and trusted friend he rarely 
if ever loses. He is slow to turn away 
from one he esteems as a friend. He 
will bear with many failings, follies, and 
inconsistencies, but if a man once loses 
his confidence, it is almost a miracle if 
that man ever regains his place in Vinott’s 
affections. He may treat the man kindly ; 
he will do so, for he is a gentleman; he 
will never do the man a personal injury, 
for this, he says, would be unchristian, un- 
just, and unmanly, but he will be wary of 
the man. He can make no apology or 
excuse for deliberate treachery. Only 
in one way can he restore himself to the 
confidence of Vinott: that is, by bringing 
satisfactory evidence that he has under- 
' gone a thorough renovation of nature, 
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that he isa new man. Vinott’s theory is 
that the same man, with the same de- 
velopments and dispositions, under the 
same or like circumstances will do the 
same things. Hence the same man is 
not to be trusted the second time, if he 
has proved a wilful recreant once. 
Vinott’s head has changed; so his 
friends say, and it is true. The anterior 
lobe is fully one-third larger than the 
posterior. The lateral measurement of 
his head in the region of Cautiousness is 
greater than at the base by the ears. 
Conscientiousness and Self-esteem are 
manifestly strengthened. He has made 
the faculties at the base of the brain the 
wheel-horses to pull the heavy load of 
life, while the powers in the front and top 
of the head are the aristocrats to rule the 
realm. He has ceased, in the light of 
Phrenology, to be a mystery to himself, 
though to the untaught he is yet a riddle 
unsolved. He carries with him the 
gaiety and cheerfulness and vivacity of 
youth, with the sedateness, sobriety, and 
experience of age; and it is no wonder, 
for these treasures lie hidden in the deep 
recesses of the human mind. They have 
been cultivated in turn and together, so 


that at will or when the prompting comes, 
they spring forth in vigorous form. The 
better powers of his mind are intensified 
by use; they are trained to prompt action 
by frequent exercise; the baser passions 
are weakened, or at least made subordi- 
nate by careful, systematic, and persistent 
restraint. 

Vinott is an ardent admirer of Phre- 
nology. It can not well be otherwise. 
He embraces the new science with a full 
soul. He is conscious of its merits. 
There can be no mistake about the mat- 
ter. It has done more for him than all 
other philosophy. Where other systems 
failed, it led him on and up. In it he 
found help from human nature, and from 
Divine nature. The knowledge this 
science has imparted to him is of price- 
less value. 
have been secured may bea question of 
interest. The methods Vinott adopted, 
the discouragements he met and over- 
came, the brightness and the darkness 
that alternated and often commingled in 
his pathway, form a tale of no ordinary 
character that may be toldin some future 
number. 


How these wonderful results 





IVAN VON ZESTONE, 


POETS AND POETRY, 


\ E shall, probably, never get a per- 

fectly satisfactory detinition of po- 
etry from the poets themselves. As well 
might we demand of the singing birds an 
analysis of song, or ask the stars to ex- 
plain the cause of their scintillations. 
The birds would sing again, the stars 
continue to scintillate, and the poets ask 
poetry itself to explain itself. For ex- 
ample, a distinguished poet once said: 
“ Poetry is thought and passion crystal- 
lized into speech.” Which is explaining 
poetry by poetry. What is the witching, 
wonderful, beautiful thing we call poetry, 
in and of itself, pure and simple? Emer- 
son says: “ Comparison, sggest'on, sym- 
bolism.” This is tolerably fair for a poet 
and philosopher. But compare a pig 
with a hippopotamus, will that make poet- 


| ry? Plainly something more than com- 
| parison is needed to constitute poetry. 
| Some comparisons are poetical and some 
| the very reverse. But poetry is some- 
thing that is always such. Byron came 
directly to the point when he requested 
that some one should explain why a ship 
in a high wind was a more poetical object 
than a hog in a high wind. Whoever 
can do that can explain the difference 
between prose and poetry. Everybody 
knows the difference, but not everybody 
can clearly analyze it. “Suggestion ”’:— 
it may be poetically employed or prosai- 
cally so. It is not enough. It is an ele- 
ment; but it is not the whole thing. I 
| suggest by my meagre looks that [| am 
| starved. There is no poetry in that. 
| Pudding is the highest reach of such a 
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suggestion. Being fed. if I am dumb I 
may point with grateful looks to heaven 
and suggest the reward of beneficence 
there. As I have been fed with earthly 
food by my benefactor here, so may he 
be fed with heavenly food above. There 
would be an element of poetry in that 
suggestion. Therefore suggestion may 
be poetry or it may be prose. ‘“ Symbol- 
ism ":—this is but a kind of comparison 
and open to the same objection, as a 
complete definition of poetry. Every 
business sign isasymbol. “Catchum & 
Skinum, Wholesale and Retail Grocers,” 
painted in black letters on a white board, 
and hung outside of a building, is a sym- 
bol, but there is no poetry about it. The 
American flag with its stars and stripes 
floating from the topmast of a sea ship is 
another symbol with something of beauty 
in it, and in this symbol there is poetry. 
Whether suggestion, comparison, or sym- 
bolism mean anything poetical or not, 
depends on the association of ideas. A 
symbol, it is true, is an object associated 
with an idea; but it is the ézzd of idea 
associated with the object that deter- 
mines its character. It is the supfersensu- 
ousness of the suggestion made by a sym- 
bol that constitutes it poetry. The idea 
suggested must be aéove the object that 
suggests it. An object that suggests some- 
thing on a par with itself, simply, may be 
symbolical of the idea it suggests with- 
out being in the slightest degree poetical. 
A hog in a high wind is not a poetical ob- 
ject; yet is capable of suggestion, sus- 
ceptible to comparison, and when dressed 
and suspended from a hook at the en- 
trance to a butcher’s stall, becomes a 
symbol. Still it would be impossible to 
conjure anything poetical out of all he 
suggests, or is comparable to, or symbol- 
A ship in a high wind 2s a poetical 
object; perhaps more so than almost any 
other. The idea suggested agrees with 
its situation and its structure. It is 
tempest-tossed and it points upward. In- 
stinctively the mind seizes on the objec- 
tive features—wind, wave, struggling 
ship, the fathomless depth below, the in- 
finite height above—and builds the figure 


izes. 





of a brave, strong soul, buffeted and 
storm-beaten on the ocean of life, the in- 
finite past behind him, the infinite future 
before him, the surging depths below, the 
serene heights above; and the mystery 
of poetry-making is accomplished. 

Symbolism, properly qualified, is the 
principal element of poetry. It needs 
the glow of ideality and the grace of 
spirituality, nevertheless, properly to 
qualify and bring it up to the height of 
imagination. Closely scanned, nine- 
tenths of the strictly and purely poetical 
passages in any poem will be found to 
consist of a comparison clothed in ele- 
gant phrase. Take, for instance, the 
famous “Elegy” of Gray. Tried by the 
test of symbolism, out of the thirty-two 
stanzas of that poem only a single quar- 
tette of verse is left to distinguish it from 
the clearest prose. The fainous and 
much-quoted lines : 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


are all that can strictly be called poetry 
in this production. One little spark of 
poetic fire alone is all that illumines the 
prosaic dreariness of one of the most 
popular “poems” extant to-day in the 
English tongue. Take, for comparison, 
the following stanza: 
“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
‘Their, homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 


Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.”” 


This is not poetry; it is prose, of the 
plainest description, and with the ex- 
ception of the stanza first quoted, it is as 
much and as good poetry as the piece 
contains. Judged by his must successful 
effort, the Elegy, Gray is scarcely to be 
considered a poet at all, but a master of 
the art of verse-making—a sound reason- 
er and moralizer in classical rhyme. The 
Elegy is simply an essay, in chaste and 
polished phrase, with nothing distinctive 
of any good English essay save the sooth- 
ing alliterative power of numbers har- 
moniously joined, Of imagination,—the 
kind that sees in material things types 
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and shadows of immaterial things,—it is 
totally destitute. Of that quality of the 
genuine poet which, like chemistry, puts 
facts into a crucible and separates the 
fine gold from the dross, and brings, out 
the hidden beauty of the rough ore, there 
is not a trace. In short, as a form it is 
conspicuous chiefly for the absence of 
poetry. 

In the “ Night Thovghts ” of Young, 
another English mind, we find a nearly 
perfect antithesis to the poetry of Gray. 
His genius gilds all common things and 
makes glorious the hardest truths; as the 
sun turns a rough old rock to a mound 
of gold, and sets its steely points to 
sparkling like diamonds, Young is one 
of the few poets who have overcome the 
objection to poetry as a representative of 
exact thought—not in science, as that 
would be impossible, but in philosophy. 
As a philosophical dissertation on religi- 
ous truths the “Night Thoughts” 


can 
scarcely be surpassed for vigor of state- 
ment, for clearness of analysis, or for 
general impressiveness of argument ; 
while the reasoning of the philosopher is 
illuminated, rather than obscured, by the 
imagination of the poet. Never before 
were poetry and philosophy so harmoni- 
ously wedded as in the verse of this poet- 
priest. His treatment is nature’s own; 
as the sturdiest tree is wreathed and fes- 
tooned with the tenderest vines, so the 
sternest truths are relieved, without im- 
pairing their strength, by graceful fancies 
and delicate tendrils of sentiment. This 
poet had learned of the master that God, 
the All-Beautiful, never made a thing of 
beauty in nature, nor intended it in art, 
independent of use. The smallest flower 
that blows, unseen of man, in the depth 
of the untrodden wilderness, had its use 
in that economy which weighs the atom 
as carefully as the universe. This was a 
poet whose conception of art was that of 
an instrument in the hand of the artist, 
to be used for the accomplishment of a 
purpose above all art, and not in itself 
the goal of the artist’s ambition. 

This is not equally true of Milton. He 
had enough of spirituality and of the de- 
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votional element to make choice of high 
themes. But it matters not how lofty 
the poet’s profession of purpose, or how 
sincere he may be in his protession, the 
effect his actual work produces will cor- 
respond to the cause; his influence will 
rise no higher than its source. If it 
emanate from the understanding, it will 
go to the understanding; if from the 
spirit, to the spirit; if from the imagin- 
ation, to the imagination it will appeal. 
This is an infallible test. Milton’s poetry 
appeals to the spiritual imagination, yet 
enlightens not the understanding. The 
impression left on the reader is chiefly 
that of admiration of the author’s genius, 
rather than a sense of quickened spiritual 
insight. The imagination tires of the re- 
dundancy of imagery. The sense of sub- 
limity is overwrought. The “ Paradise 
Lost” is popularly praised, as a splendid 
display of spiritual pyrotechnics should 
be. _ The red, green, and golden lights of 
the sky-rushing rocket dazzle and delight 
the eye, as t -e flash, whiz, and roar capti- 
vate the ear, and it is splendid, but we 
tire of the display and come away weary. 
The poetry of Milton leaves no convic- 
tion of the verities of spiritual things, 
deepened and strengthened ; it rather re- 
mands them to the realm of imagination, 
as fitter subjects for dramatic representa- 
tion than for “human nature’s daily 
food.” With Young, in the lightest 
skirmishes of fancy, the same seriousness 
and closeness of purpose is maintained 
as in the most prosaic passages of his 
pen. With Milton, the poet’s office ap- 
pears to be the parading of second-hand 
thoughts in ritualistic pomp and splen- 
dor. His praise is that the banners are 
real silk, and the plumes and tassels genu- 
ine gold. There is nothing second-hand 
or cheap in the make-up cf his proces- 
sional programme; the materials are all 
first-class and the foul exsemd’e is gorgeous. 
That is all, except the lesson of sobriety 
in topical illustration and of sustained dig- 
nity in the treatment of his chosen theme, 
there is to account for the fame of one 
of the three or four poets who are by com- 
mon consent accorded the title of great. 
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It is strange, on the face of it, that the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth is never 
named in the list of the world’s great 
poets. But when it is remembered that 
it is as much the volume as the substance 
of a poet’s writings or sayings that con- 
stitutes him a poet in the world’s esteem, 
the strangeness disappears. Had Bryant 
never written anything but “ Thanatop- 
sis,” he could have been spoken of as one 
who might have become a poet had he 
persevered. Had enough of the poetry 
of the Teacher been recorded and saved 
to fill a volume of the size of the Iliad, 
He might, by this time, have been thought 
worthy, as a poet, to rank with Homer; 
perhaps divided the honors with Milton 
and Shakespeare. As itis, they are called 
great poets, while He, a greater and truer 
poet than any of them all, is not thought 
of as such. The circumstance is not flat- 
tering to the poets, that what He used as 
a mere adjunctive aid to Truth, gives 
them their highest distinction. Yet 
down on the plane, even of simple dec- 
orative art, the great Teacher was more 
than the peer of any poet, living or dead. 
His poem of “The Sower”—probably 
impromptu—is one of the best propor- 
tioned and best sustained poems ever 
written or spoken. The conversation 
with the woman at the well of Jacob 
can not be surpassed in the whole range 
of imaginative literature for the beauty 
and life-likeness of the final illustration. 
What a wealth of illustrative capacity, 
and what a clearness of poetic insight 
and readiness of application, are shown 
by the quickness with which He drew 
from the seemingly barren circumstance 
of a woman drawing water from a well, a 
figure of etérnal life: “ But whomsoever 
shal! drink of the water that | shall give 
him, shall never thirst again, and it shall 
be in him a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life.” If this is not poet- 
ry of the highest order, if the whole con- 
ception is not exquisitely poetical, there 
is no such thing in the world. Yet this | 
is no more than a fair average sample of | 
this PRINCE of poets’ utterances. No man 
ever made more constant use of the im- 





| called poetry made up. 


aginative element of the mind in his 
method of teaching, and it is safe to as- 
sert no poet possessed so luxuriant an 
imagination, so thoroughly chastened 
and subordinated to the understanding. 
With many poets, if not with the most, 
imagination is the head-light. With Him, 
understanding was the head-light, imagi- 
nation a side-light, and spirituality the 
top-light. Even in that land of the sun, 
the sensuousness of nature never caught 
and led captive His severe and upright 
judgment. Doubtless a lily was as fra- 
grant to Him, its form as fine and its hue 
as fair,as to any man. But this was a 
poet who worshipped not beauty. Be- 
hind the lily bloomed an immortal flower, 
of which the earthly plant was but the 
fading and temporal image. It is this 
supersensuousness, the sight of the soul, 
that distinguishes the real poet from the 
mere musical drummer. Until that in- 
terior illumination is experienced, that 
changes the relations of things, that 
changes that which was substance into 
shadow, and that which was shadow into 
substance, there is no such thing possible 
as a poet. There is but a harper on 
forms—a cunning harper, it may be, and 
a skilful singer of changes; but a harper 
on wire and wood, and nothing more, 
The cunningest harper wears the crown. 

Here is a specimen of the fine stuff that 
passes for poetry, as currently as any 
skilfully executed counterfeit can do. It 
is a very fine specimen; the conception is 
delicate, and the execution skilful : 

“ Filled with balm the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers are sunk in death ; 


So, when pleasure’s dicam is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath,” 


So are the colors on a soap-bubble 
beautiful; but they are not painted on a 
ground substantial enough to give them 
any permanent interest or value. Of such 
subtile catches and winding bouts of 
melody as this is the most of what is 


There is the 
robe, but the Queen is not init. ‘“ Yon- 
der lies the queen on the ground; I see 
her majesty’s robe,” cried a courtier to 
the king. “First see if she is in it; if 
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not, it is no more the queen than it is the 
king,” replied his majesty. It is no more 
poetry than it is prose, simply on account 
of a surplusage of ornament. That vic- 
torious reasoner in rhyme, Alexander 
Pope, said: “ Language is the dress of 
thought, and still appears more decent as 
more suitable.” Put a plain dress on 
Truth and she is simply plain Truth. 
Put her in poetry, and you have an added 
power; her strength is supplemented by 
beauty, and the effect heightened. 
This is the only worthy and fit purpose 
of p»xetry—to make truth outwardly 
beautiful as intrinsically excellent. Like 
a harlot covered with precious stones is 
the spectacle of genius blowing bubbles 
of fancy with no worthier purpose than 
to make the world admire. Compare the 
grandeur of purpose of Isaiah, his exclu- 
sive devotion to great and high themes, 
his burning zeal and fiery energy of treat- 
ment, with the lightness of purpose, 
topic, and treatment, characteristic, for 
the most part, of modern poets. Then 


to be a poet was to be a priest of righte- 


ousness, a leader and guide unto right 
ways of living. Now the casual utter- 
ance of a gilded conceit makes a poet. 

It matters not that the world is filled 
with wrongs unrighted, and covered with 
darkness unlighted; there are moon- 
beams and rainbows enough, nightingales 
and katydids in abundance to furnish 
themes for us. Nevertheless, we have 
among us poets who are priests of 
Nature and priests of God. On the 
shoulders of the gentle Quaker poet of 
New England the mantle of Isaiah might 
have fallen, if it has not. It is, at least, 
as though he had touched the hem of 
the prophet’s robe and caught a spark of 
that divine fire of which his soul was a 
living flame. There is the same charac- 
teristic and intense hatred of oppression 
and wrong, the same prophetic feeling of 
good to come, and love of what is good 
and true in the present time. Yet it 
seems strange that the genius of Whittier 
never found fuller scope and sweep, in 
depicting the miseries and denouncing 
the iniquities of African slavery. How 





the old Isaiah would have flamed; how 
his soul would have kindled with in- 
spired wrath; and how his voice would 
have rang in annunciations of the divine 
vengeance upon the oppressor, or melted 
into pathos as he pictured the miscries 
of the oppressed. In the “Randolp of 
Roanoke ”"—one of the truest and most 
characteristic poems written by Whit- 
tier—the prophetic spirit and poctic fire 
of the old Hebrew bard reappear as in no 
other instance of modern verse. Had 
rhyme been in vogue, the poet of the 
Scriptures might have writ'en the follow- 
ing from the above-named poem without 
impairing his reputation in the least: 
“As from the grave where Henry slceps, from Ver- 
non’s weeping willow, 
And from the grassy pall that hides the sage of Mon- 
ticello, 
So, from the leaf-strewn burial-stone of Randolp’s 
lowly dwelling, 
Virginia, o’er thy land of slaves a warning voice is 
swelling. 
And hark ! from thy deserted fields are sadder warn- 
ings spoken. 
From quenched hearths where thine exiled sons their 
household gods have broken. 
The curse is on thee! wolves for men, and briars for 
corn sheaves giving, 
O, more than all thy dead renown were now one hero 
living.” 
And no finer poetry of more striking 
prophetic tone ever came from the lyre 
of any ancient bard than this, from the 
samc: 
“Yet none beheld with clearer eye the plague-spot 
o’er her spreading, 
Or heard more sure the steps of doom along her fu- 
ture treading. 
For her, as for himself, he spake when his gaunt 
frame upbracing 
He traced with dying hand, ‘ Remorse’: and perished 
in the tracing.” 


While we have one such poet with us 
as the writer of “ Randoip,” it is not so 
much matter who makes the laws. There 
is still salt enough in the earth to save it. 
Quite the equal in moral earnestness of 
the gentle Quaker was the English wom- 
an, Mrs. Browning, the beautiful-souled 
poet and large-hearted humanitarian. 
Still it is to be regretted that such sub- 
jects as “ May’s Love,” “ Amy’s Cruelty,” 
and “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” should 
have so largely monopolized the talent of 
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the most distinguished woman-poct of 
modern times. 
“Men turned wolves by famine” and 
“Women leering through the gas” 
thronged the streets of her favorite Lon- 
don, shows how little is to be hoped for 
from the poets in matters of practical 
moment. In the “Song for the Ragged 
Schools of London,” Mrs. Browning does 
indeed rise to the full height of her com- 
mission. It is the poet’s plea for poor, out- 
cast children, “scurf and mildew of the 
city.” And no person ever held to more 
positive and entire consecration of the 
glorious gift of genius to the service of hu- 
manity than did she. 


That it could be so while | 


This “Song” alone | 





ranks her among the benefactors of hu- | 


man-kind. Her sympathy breaks the con- 
fines of country, and bursts the bands of 
English pride. She is in Rome and is 


thinking, as she hears England praised, 
of the poor at home: 


** Let others shout, 
Other poets praise my land, here 
I am sitting sadly out, 


Praying, God forgive her grandeur.” 


No thought could be finer than that Na- 
ture in her grand forms feels for the mis- 
eries that the covenant of grace has not 
yet consoled : 
“ And the mountains, in disdain, 
Gather back their lights of opal 
From the dumb despondent plain 

Heaped with jaw-bones of a people.’ 

This is putting poetry to its highest 
use. This is imitation of Him who, 
when He came to rebuild a ruined world, 
found one thing beautiful left shining in 
its rubbish, and taking it from the dust, 
set it in the lamp of Truth, and it be- 
came the light of the world. H. S. 
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fay years ago while visiting some 
friends in the village of “ Thistle- 
down,” Pa., I was told the following story, 
and here relate it as nearly word for 
word as it was given me, as my memory 
will permit. The names only are substi- 
tutions. 

“Thistledown has just had a sensa- 
tion,” said my hostess, Mrs. Dorée, “a 
veritable ghost story. Shall I tell you 
about it?” 

Certainly, but I warn you not to im- 
pose too much upon my credulity, for I 
am not superstitious. 

“Oh, I know you are a sad skeptic in 
However, this is a true 
story, an actual occurrence. Did you 
notice the occupants of the pew directly 
in front of mine this morning?” 

Yes. A gentleman—a sweet little girl, 
and a young woman who appeared to be 
a nursery-maid. The man wore a light, 
tweed suit, has tawny hair and mustache, 
and the most cynical face I ever saw. 

“The same. His name is Cornelius 
Butterficld. He is a native of London, 
England, and the little girl is his only 
child. Pansy he calls her. He came 


such matters. 








here five years ago, and entered into 
partnership with McLeod & Co. His 
wife, report said, was the daughter of an 
English nobleman. She was a fair, bluc- 
eyed, delicate-looking lady. Her age 
was apparently about twenty years. She 
was highly educated, an accomplished 
musician, and the most romantic, sensi- 
tive being I ever knew. Her maid ac- 
companied her, but, after a few weeks, 
went back to England. 

“The Butterfields moved into a new, 
uncomfortable - looking house up-town, 
where the young wife, who had never 
dressed herself alone, or arranged her 
golden hair, without the aid of her maid, 
was obliged to do her own housework 
and sewing. Of course this was very dis- 
tasteful to one who had been tenderly 
reared in a luxurious London home. The 
lady could not help being homesick and 
unhappy. It is said that she made many 
mistakes in the culinary department— 
that her husband was very harsh if not 
cruelly impatient with his young, inexpe- 
rienced wife. Poor thing! He even de- 
nied her many of the necessaries, as well 
as all of the luxuries of life, I was told. 
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“Mrs. Butterfield had a highly culti- 
vated voice. She could play on the 
piano with taste and expression, but her 
husband refused to get her an instru- 
ment. She would plead with him fora 
piano, with tears in her eyes, and declare 
that she should be less homesick if she 
could amuse herself by playing on it 
when her work was done; but he did 
not gratify her wish in this respect. It 
is said that her friends sent frequent 
sums of money toher. If they did, he 
must have kept them, for the piano never 
came to cheer her. Report says that he 
used to beat her, but I am not sure that 
this was true; although I have heard 
him scold her for boiling the coffee too 
long, or cooking the steak too much or 
too little. 

“When I found how she could play, 
I invited her to come here whenever she 
had time to practice. She was very 
thankful, | can assure you; and would 
come in and sing for hours atatime. I 
must say again, that I still think Alice 
3utterfield’s touch and voice were both 
the sweetest and purest I have ever 
heard. Her selections were new to most 
of us. Indeed, no one in Thistledown 
could play any of her pieces—for her 
music was a higher class than ours. I 
wish you could have heard her. 

“But, how homesick and déstrazt she 
was before her baby was born! Her play- 
ing only seemed to revive old memories 
and associations; for her cheeks were 
usually wet with tears when she left my 
piano; yet, one could not question her. 
I did not see her alive after her little 
girl was born, although I called frequent- 
ly. The doctor or her husband was 
always on guard, and would answer: 
‘She is raving with fever. You can not 
see her to-day,’ or ‘She is sleeping and 
ought not to be disturbed.” One day 
when I went to the foot of the stairs to 
inquire about her, she cried out: ‘ Let 
Mrs. Dorée come up! I must and wé?// 
see her!’ But the doctor hurried down 
and told me that his patient did not 
know what she was saying; that my 
presence might excite her too much. 1 





went away, fearing I knew not what. She 
died that night; and when I again saw 
her she was in her coffin. Her husband 
was present. He had never left her since 
the commencement of her illness, the 
nurse said, not even to take his meals. 
‘He only wanted me to take care of the 
baby, and bring things up-stairs when 
they were needed,’ she added. ‘He was 
the real nurse, and the doctor was always 
in the house. He ordered me to keep 
the baby out of the sick-room, and keep 
people out of the house, as his wife could 
not be disturbed with visitors. So, no- 
body except himself and the doctor went 
into her room, but I could hear the poor 
thing raving and crying all day long for 
a piano, or money to go home to Lon- 
don, to her mother.’ 

“Mr. Butterfield and the physician 
prepared the dead woman for the grave. 
She was dressed in her beautiful wedding 
robe, a figured white satin trimmed with 
rich lace. A Queen Elizabeth ruche was 
placed high about her neck, while her 
breast and throat were covered with 
white roses. Her face seemed to rise out 
of a thick mass of white flowers and lace. 
They buried her very quickly, I think,— 
the second morning after she died. The 
funeral was private also; only a few being 
present, including the clergyman. We 
wondered why the corpse was so pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers, as she was 
not a bride. Her dead face was beauti- 
ful. It seemed to glorify the poorly fur- 
nished apartment, yet Mr. Butterfield, I 
remember, did not once raise his head 
from his hands, or take one farewell look 
at his dead wife. After a short prayer, 
they placed her remains in a hearse and 
drove directly to the cemetery. 

“Mr. Butterfield’s apparently undue 
haste in burying his wife, as well as the 
privacy attending her sickness and fu- 
neral obsequies, caused no little stir in 
Thistledown, There was talk of unfair 
play on the part of both her husband and 
the attending physician, and a coroner's 
inquest was spoken of. Then, the story 


leaked out that in her delirium, Alice 
3utterfield had attempted suicide by cut- 
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ting her throat so badly as subsequently 
to cause her death. Dr. Webb had hoped 
t» save his patient until the very last, 
he said, by keeping her quict, and allow- 
ing no one to sce her until the wound 
had healed. ‘That is why I excluded 
everybody except her husband from her 
room,’ he confessed, ‘but she died from 
her own hand.’ Mr. Butterfield’s appar- 
ent penuriousness ceased after his wife's 
death. He rented a larger house, fur- 
nished it handsomely, and purchased a 
grand Steinway piano. He employed a 
cook and nursery-maid, then sent for his 
sister to preside over his establishment. 
She came at once. 

“ Miss Butterfield was no longer young, 
but she talked and dressed like a lady 
who had been accustomed to good so- 
ciety. She played some accompaniments 
for church music and songs, but lacked 
Alice’s nice touch for the piano and 
knowledge of instrumental music, as well 
as her innate delicacy and fine culture. 
Still we rather liked her, and tried to 
make the young English lady feel at 
home, although her reserve of manner 
repelled our well-meant overtures of 
friendship. 

“About a fortnight after Elizabeth 
Butterficld’s arrival, both she and her 
brother were startled in the dead of 
the night by hearing some one play- 
ing on the new piano. The style of the 
nocturnal musician was not only brilliant, 
but was unmistakably like that of the 
late Mrs. Butterfield. Instrumental music 
of a high order—portions of celebrated 
operas, nocturnes, and classical compo- 
sitions which are rarely heard in an in- 
land town like Thistledown. The sweet 
notes trembled all through the house, 
thrillingly clear and wonderfully pure. 
Brother and sister rushed down-stairs, 
and stared at cach other in alarm. ‘1 
thought it was you, Elizabeth,’ said Mr. 
Butterfield. ‘And I thought it was you 
brother, but how you had 
learned to play so well since you left 
England, But how did the musician get 
in? I have the key to the parlor in my 
Her brother tried the 


wondered 


pocket, up-stairs.’ 
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parlor door. It was locked, as his sister 
had said. ‘It is very strange,’ he whis- 
pered, in an awe-struck manner. ‘Run 
and bring the key. We will solve this 
mystery at once.’ 

“When they opened the door, they 
found that the instrument was being 
played by invisible fingers, for the music 
still continued, although the music-stool 
was empty, and they were the only visi- 
ble occupants of the room. They listened 
in alarm—looked at each other, with ter- 
ror-stricken faces, until the music ceased. 
Then Mr. Butterfield asked : 

“*Can you play any of those pieces?’ 

“*No, Cornelius. I never learned any 
difficult instrumental compositions, you 
I only play accompaniments,’ 
was the answer. They looked in and un- 
der the piano, in every room in the 
house ; examined the windows and out- 
buildings—but no one was to be found. 
They even took off the lid of the piano, 
to see if a mouse could have set it to 
playing, and looked everywhere, and 
searched everywhere in vain for the per- 
former. The next night it was the same ; 
and so on, for several nights in succes- 
sion. Neighbors were called in and de- 
clared that the parlor was haunted. The 
servants also heard the music and left 
the house in fear. Still, the grand new 
Steinway awoke them nightly with its 
dulcet tones. The keys could be scen 
moving up and down, while march and 
opera followed each other in quick suc- 
cession—now swelling like martial music, 
grand and glorious; again, dying away to 
a whisper; then rising like a storm or 
battle. 

“The first intimation we had of their 
parlor haunted, was when_ its 
owner asked Mr. Dorée if his piano ever 


know. 


being 


got out of order, and played of its own 
accord? When answered in the nega- 
tive, he told us why he had asked the 
question, He acknowledged that he was 
greatly puzzled, but said he could give 
no solution to the mystery. He remarked 
that, ‘The keys were certainly played 
upon by invisible fingers. The strangest 
part of the affair is, that neither my sis- 
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ter nor myself are able to play this class 
of music, which we recognize as the work 
of the best authors—the old masters. 
The servants are not able to tell one note 
from another, either; while our neigh- 
bors are unable to whistle a single bar of 
it, let alone p/aying it. Besides this, 
there is not another instrument within two 
or three blocks of us. My sister thought 
some one had hidden a music-box in the 
piano, but we have taken it all apart, had 
it tuned anew, and searched every closet 
and place in the whole house; but found 


nothing. It plays Beethoven’s Sonata, | 


and Weber's last waltz, beautifully, be- 
sides some pieces which I have only 
heard my late wife play on her father’s 
grand piano.’ 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘it is clear that the 
house is haunted. It would hardly be 


safe for you, if you were living in the | 


witch-burning age.’ He laughed rather 
nervously, and said ‘ good-night.’ 

“He told my husband's partner the 
same story. All the servants and neigh- 
bors declared that his dead wife had 
come back to punish him for not buying 
her a piano, while the more malicious 
gossips of the town declared that there 
must have been foul play in the matter 
of the late Mrs. Butterfield’s death. There 
was talk of lynching the widower, of dis- 
interring his poor wife’s remains, and 
everybody was for avenging her wrongs, 
when he suddenly closed his house, sold 
his effects, including the haunted instru- 
ment, and sent his sister back to Eng- 
land.” 

Well, does the piano still entertain 
its new owner ? 

“Oh, no. That is the oddest part of 
the whole story. The lady who now 
owns it, has never been disturbed with its 
nocturnal music. The ghost has stopped 
playing. No invisible spirit now touches 
the keys. Both herself and daughters 
play very badly. If poor Alice did re- 
turn, she did so to punish her husband, 
alone. He is still boarding at the hotei 
up-town. Some people are yet suspicious 
of his neglect, of possible foul play in his 


wife’s last sickness, but Dr. Webb is a 
Christian gentleman, one whose veracity 
| has never been doubted, and his testi- 
| mony ought to be believed. He affirms 
| that the lady was delirious and destroyed 
| her own life; that the husband came to 
him in great distre:s of mind, and begge:| 
' him to save his wife, if possible. Of 
| course Mr. Butterfield or any other man 
| would not half commit a deed of that 
| kind and stand the chance of being ex- 
| posed and brought to trial, if not the 
gallows.” 

No—that certainly is in his favor. If 
he alone had heard the music, we might 
have accounted for it on the score of a 
haunted conscience ; but as others heard 
it, one does not know what to think of it. 

Little Pansy is now four years old. She 
is still under the care of her donne girl, 
who took care of her while her mother 
was on her death-bed. I subsequently 
heard the same version of the piano 
story from the townspeople, and have 
given it tothe reader unmodified in any 
particular. But who was the musician ? 

E. M. BUCKINGHAM. 


WISDOM IN COMMON AFFAIRS.—Get 
quit of the absurd idea that Heaven 
will interfere to correct great errors, 
while allowing its laws to take their own 
course in punishing small ones. If food 
is carelessly prepared, no one expects 
Providence to make it palatable; neither, 
if, through years of folly, you misguide 
| your own life, need you expect Divine in- 
terference to bring around everything at 
last for the best. I tell you positively, 
the world is not so constituted. The con- 
sequences of great mistakes are just as 
sure as those of small ones; and the 
happiness of your whole life, and of all 
the lives over which you have power, de- 
pends as literally upon your common 





sense and discretion as Coes the excel 
lence and order of a day. 
RUSKIN. 
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B bgpecer! the character of the food we 

eat bears a very close relation to the 
quality of tissues made from it, is a fact 
which has been frequently stated in these 
chapters; it seems indeed to be fairly 
well understood, that in order to develop 
strong, firmly-knit muscles, the food eaten 
must not only be simple, but sparing. 
But that the dietetic habits of a people 
have anything to do with their intellect- 
uai and moral powers, is a very zmportant 
fact which we seem continually to lose 
sight of. It can not be denied, however, 
that the history of the human race, from 
the earliest to the latest times, furnishes 
the best of evidence on this point; and 
the relation holds, not merely with re- 
spect to individuals, but to nations. 
Following out the history of the latter, 
we find them in the zenith of their power 
at a time when for successive generations 
the habits of the people, dietetic and 
otherwise, had been simple and healthful. 
On the other hand, the decline and down- 
fall of these nations came not until after 
they had departed from their plain and 
frugal ways. 

And were we to trace the career of in- 
dividuals eminent for learning or power, 
we should find a like correspondence to 
exist; men as well as nations reach the 
acme of their strength, intellectually and 
morally, before their minds are clouded, 
and their bodies plethoric by full feeding 
and other voluptuous habits. Those 


who are born in the lap of luxury rarely 





FOOD, INTELLECT, AND MORALS. 


attain to any considerable prominence, 
either as thinkers or workers. It is also 
well known that the greatest philosophers, 
and the most profound scholar: both in 
ancient and modern times, have ‘een men 
of temperate and abstemious + bits. 

In the light of history, t’ «» -fore, there 
is but one conclusion to be drawn in the 
matter: viz., that in order to make the 
best use of our minds, or to develop them 
to their greatest capacity, the food we 
eat must be proper in quality and moder- 
ate in quantity. Indeed, how could it be 
otherwise, when we consider that the 
brain, which is the organ of the mind, 
is constantly supplied with blood for its 
special growt’ and nourishment, and 
that this blood is made out of the things 
eaten? If, therefore, the quality of the 
food is bad, or if any substance deleteri- 
ous to the vital organism is taken with 
it, the brain will immediately suffer; and 
when this organ is not in its normal con- 
dition, how can we expect it to do good 
work? In other words, bad food, or too 
much of it, makes bad blood; bad blood 
causes a disordered brain; and a disor- 
dered brain can not do first-class think- 
ing. 

The ill effects of stimulants in food are 
manifold ; they send an increased quantity 
of blood to the base of the brain, causing 
congestion of the cerebellum. This con- 
gestion creates excitement or preternat- 
ural action of the animal propensities, 
inducing in the individual a desire to 
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fight, commit murder, and do all sorts of 
immoral or unlawful things. But the 
evil does not stop here; the habitual tak- 
ing of stimulating substances, even in 
limited quantity, causes an increased 
growth of those organs that are located 
in the base of the brain; and this, with 
the greater activity that necessarily fol- 
lows, leads to intense passional emotions 
and excesses of every description. So 
that murder, theft, and all manner of 
evil doings, are the legitimate results of 
the introduction into a community of 
stimulating foods and drinks. 

“ But,” says one, “why speak of these 
things in a cook-book ? The temperance 
hall is the place to discourse upon the 
evils of alcohol.” To this query there 
are two answers: In the first place, it is a 
lamentable fact that King Alcohol does 
not confine himself to the highways in 
society. He appears in private circles, 
takes a seat at the domestic hearth, and 
makes himself welcome at table. - His 
fingers have “touched” the delicate pud- 
dings, the rich pastries, or other fine des- 
serts; he comes with the wines, the pale 
sherries, and brandies that are used in 
preparing these dishes. He is in the 
houses of the rich and the hovels of the 
poor; he goes to the gay feasts and he 
comes home to the midnight embers 
burning low on the hearth-stone. He 
makes his way to the churches and ap- 
pears at the sacramental board, and the 
reformed inebriate is reminded, at one 
and the same time, both of the love of 
Christ and of former debauches ! 

But this is not the whole of the mat- 
ter. When King Alcohol comes to our 
firesides and sits down at our tables, he 
is met by a multitude of his own “ blood 
relations "—some near of kin, some more 
distant. And the peculiarity of this nu- 
merous household is, that if you enter- 
tain a single onze of them, that individual 
never stops till he dréugs ail the others 
with him. 

Figures aside, however, the plain facts 
are these: If one is in the habit of using 


tobacco, tea and coffee can not be dis- | 
pensed with; and if either of these bev- | burst.’ 
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erages forms part of the morning repast, 
a “good, rich beefsteak ” is the next thing 
in order. Moreover, if steak and other 
meats come to the table, salt and pepper 
are expected to come also, and the other 
contents of the castor usually gain an 
easy admittance. Then are introduced 
the spicy pickles, pungent sauces, and 
other condiments that set the blood or 
fire and inflame the passions. 

Verily, the wives and mothers of this 
country are themselves responsible for 
much of the ruin wrought in their own 
households. Had their tables been plain 
and simple, these things had not been. Is 
it any wonder that crime and bloodshed 
stalk rampant through the land ? that li- 
centiousness lurks in the by-paths? that 
women take to morphine or the mad- 
house and men blow their brains out? 
that homicides multiply with amazing 
rapidity and theft and other crimes are 
frequent in high places? These outrages 
on common decency and the whole com- 
munity are not committed by the plain, 
temperate members of society, who sit 
down three times a day to unstimulating 
food, go to their werk regularly in the day- 
time, and retire to rest at nightfall. Could 
the private histories of the lawless ones be 
written, we should find the “little foxes” 
that spoil the tender vines. 

Rev. J. F. Clymer, whose admirable lit- 
tle work on “Food and Morals” has al- 
ready been alluded to in this book, gives 
a forcible illustration of the effect which 
dict has on character, even in childhood. 

“A father, by prayer and precept and 
flogging, had done his best to reform his 
boy, whose staple diet was meat and sau- 
sage and pie and cake at his meals, with 
lunch between. The family physician 
said to the father: ‘If you will put a 
leech back of each of your boy’s ears 
once a week for a month, you will do 
more to reform him than your preaching 
and pounding will do in a year.’ The 
father asked for the philosophy of this 
prescription. ‘Why,’ said the doctor, 
‘your boy has bad blood, and too much 
of it; he must behave badly or he would 
‘Then,’ said his father, ‘I'l 
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change his diet from beef and pie to 
hominy and milk.” In three months | 
thereafter a better boy of his age could | 
not be found in the neighborhood. The 
acrid, biting, evil blood had not become 
food for leeches, but it had done its 
wicked work and passed away; and a 
cooler, blander, purer, safer blood had 
been supplied from sweeter, gentler food 
sources.” 

The trouble in this country is that the 
fathers and mothers do not begin right; 
they demoralize their children from the 
very start, by giving them at table and else- 
where their own way in everything. In 
fact, the child orders and the mother 
serves. The women in the old country 
set us a good example in this respect. In 
England and Scotland no mother would 
think of seating her little child at the table 
with grown people, and giving it any and 
everything that was before it. She places 
it at the child’s table in the nursery, and 
gives it plain bread and milk, or mush 
and milk. Not so in America; here the 





mother asks her little one what it will 


have, instead of giving it what she thinks 
it needs. Truly, we are a fast people; 
and unless we change our habits we shall 
run a fearful career, brilliant but brief, 
dashing but dissolute, and ending at last 
in imbecility or infamy. 

The physicians of the hygienic school 
claim to have demonstrated TWO FACTS: 
First, that intemperance (unless inherited) 
rarely if ever degzus until there has been 
the habitual use of condiments and the 
lighter stimulants, either in the food or 
drink. Second, that when the habit of 
taking strong drink is established, the 
safest, surest way to reform, is at once to 
abandon a// stimulus in the dietary at the 
same time that the drinking is discon- 
tinued. Many inebriates have been re- 
claimed in this way, and in a compara- 
tively short space of time; nor is there in 
these cases the slightest desire to resume 
the drinking habit, so long as the other 
stimulants are not indulged in. In other 
words, by living correctly, you conquer the 
evil habit.—From “ Health in the House- 
hold.” 





THE KAIL-BROSE OF AULD SCOTLAND. 


WHEN our ancient forefathers agreed wi’ the laird | 
For a wee piece o’ grund, to be a kail-yard, 
It was to the brose that they paid their regard ; 

O! the kail-brose o’ auld Scotland, 

And O! the auld Scottish kail-brose. 


But a cog o’ gude brose was the favorite fare : 
O! the kail-brose, etc. 


But when we remember the English, our foes, 


Our ancestors beat them wi’ very few blows ; 


When Fergus, the first of our kings, I suppose, 
At the head of his nobles had vanquish'd our foes, 
Just before they began they’d been feasting on 
brose ; 
©! the kail-brose, etc. 


Our sodzers were drest in their kilts and short hose, 
Wi’ their bonnets an’ belts, which their dress did 
compose, 
And a bag of oatmeal on their backs to be brose ; 
O! the kail-brose, etc. 


At our annual elections for bailies or mayor, 
Nae kick-shaws, or puddings, or tarts, were seen 


there ; 





John Bull oft cried, O! let us rin—they’ve got 
brose ! 
O! the kail-brose, etc. 


But, now that the thistle is joined to the rose, 

And the English nae langer are counted our foes, 

We've lost a great deal of our relish for brose ; 
O! the kail-brose, etc. 


Yet each true-hearted Scotsman, by nature jocose, 
Likes always to feast on a cogue o’ guid brose : 
And, thanks be to heaven, we've plenty of those : 
QO! the kail-brose of auld Scotland, 
And O! the auld Scottish kail-brose ' 
WM. HRUWN, 
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HIS COLLEAGUE’S PRESCRIPTION; OR, A CHANGE OF AIR. 


PHE doctor sat in 

his easy - chair, 

his case-book on his 
knee, 

In deepest thought, 
because he felt in a 
great quandary. 

For months he daily 
calls had made on 
Mr. Jonas Plint, 

s. And remedies protean 

} given, prescriptions 

without stint. 

He’d cleansed his stomach with ¢rastics strong, 

then thrown in soothing lotions, 

He'd stirred his liver with cholagogues, and ordered 

tonic potions ; 

He'd put on plasters thick and thin, and blisters 

where was swelling, 

And smiled to view the half-cooked skin with 

glairy ichor welling. 

‘ow it was colchicum, he said, the very thing to 

reach it ; 

Next week ‘twas fodophyllin that the druggist 

must ‘ exhibit.” 

And following that came Jée//adon, and other 

toxtcs, too, 

With numbing sa/yer/iics gumm’'d in capsules, not 

a few. 

But all in vain the treatment, though quite se- 

cundum art. 

Poor Plint was in condition far worse than at the 

start. 

And now this able doctor the case reviewing sat, 

And in no joyful humor, for the question came too 

pat, 

** What shall I do for Plinty, he’s plainly giving out ? 

He's stood the treatment bravely, but it’s failed 

without a doubt. 

I've ransacked Wood and Copland, Simpson and 

old Metcalfe, 

Consulted several brother Pills as 't chanced in his 

behalf. 

And should he die upon my hands—It must not be 

—Oh, dear! 

Yet, if he lives more than a month, I'll think it 

rather queer. 
Could he be moved I'd send him off to Florence or 
Mentone, 

Or straight to Colorado, where the climate’s dry, 
all own; 

Rut that’s past contemplation, his weakness is too 
great ; 

| should have counselled it before; but now it is 

too late. 

What shall 1 do? What can be done?” Thus 

murmured Dr. Swell, 

And pondered on with gloomy looks, till rang his 

office bell. 








Now Plint a merchant was, and rich, his circle 
blue—high-toned. 

And when he first was taken sick for Swell he tele- 
phoned. 

A very easy case it seemed, quite after Swell’s own 
taste. 

“You have, my friend, @dema, sure, but { nc 
words shall waste. 

Six weeks or so 'twill run its course, and then we'll 
have you well.” 

** So long,” said Plint, ‘must I lie here?” ‘In- 
deed you must,” said Swell. 

The six weeks passed; three months and more ; 
his friends became surprised, 

Questioned the doctor, shook their heads and 
gloomy things surmised. 


The office boy brought in a card on which one 
plain could see, 

In neat engraving, this queer name, ‘‘ Elijah Wink, 
M.D.” 

* Admit him straight!” the doctor cried, and soon 
was ushered in 

A tall, wide-shouldered gentleman with pleasing 

. voice and mien. 

‘* Your pardon, sir,” he gently said; ‘ but haviag 
learned your name 

While on my passage from Breslau, no sooner in I 
came.” 

‘* You were referred to me? By whom, indeed ?” 
quoth Swell. 

**One Richardson.” ‘Ah, yes, sir. Yes, I know 
him very well.” 

**In short, sir, 1 am looking round a settlement to 
make, 

And think that in this city large there would be 
little stake 

Against my finding practice soon; be plain with 
me, will you ? 

With Dr. Bock, and famed Hitzig, Billroth, and 
Virchow, too, 

I've plodded through a weary course and won de- 
grees a few. 

Affections of the nervous class, and glandular com- 
plaints, 

I've made a specialty, forsooth, including morbid 
taints.” 

While saying this he spread before the doctor’s puz- 
zled eyes, 

A document in Latin couched, with seals of mam- 
moth size. 

‘* You're welcome, sir, and in good time, as I am 
about to go 

Away from town—am quite worn out—shall stay a 
month or so, 

Some cases which I do not care to leave in neighbor 
Pudgely’s charge, 

You might attend (I'll give him Plint’s), a list not 
over large. 
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I'll take you round to-morrow morn, and give you 
introductions. 

Of course you'll need merely a word of definite in- 
structions,” 

** Agreed,” said Wink. 
fer ’s very fair ; 

But I must have their free consent, else not attempt 
their care.” 

*‘T'll make that right,” cried Swell. 
say they'll do. 

And for your service while I’m gone, I'll give half 
fees to you.” 

The compact closed ; and Doctor Wink spent most™ 
of the next day 

In -oing round with Doctor Sweil in his two-horse 


*“*T must admit your of- 


** Whate'er I 


coupé. 


TEX 


i 


sS 
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On Vilint they called, and Wink was shown the 
patient weak and pale ; 
And there repeated Swell again his brief and likely 
tale. 
Out in the street—‘tA sorry case,” said Doctor 
Wink, with care. 


‘‘No doubt of it,” quoth Dr. Swell, ‘a malady | 


quite rare. + 

And much it worried me at first; but when you 
come to look 

1,to his habits, life and so, you'll read him like a 
bx 0k,” | 

* Perhaps I shall,” Wink slyly said.“ At any rate, 
you may 

Leave Plint to me, though it would seem the best 
for him to pray.” 





UND WITH DOCTOR SWELL IN HIS TWO-HORSE courk.” 


Away to Florida sped Doctor Swell, to Plint sped 
Doctor Wink. 

“* There’s not a minute to be lost. 
I think— 

You must be carried instantly full forty miles from 

here. 

The medicine that I prescribe is simply pure, fresh 

air. 

You've lain too long within this room; 'tis stuify, 

dark, and close ; 

Your blood seems all demoralized, witness your 

puffy toes, 

Stay here, good sir, and in ten days a funeral 

there'll be.” 

Aghast Plint’s wife and sister stand. 

speak seriously ?” 

“I do with certain emphasis; the 
case is much too clear.” 

‘The doctor’s right,” murmured 
poor Plint. ‘* For days I’ve been 
in fear. 

Tonics and bitters, drops and slops 
I've swallowed to disgust, 

And this new-comer talks so well I 
give him my full trust.” 

So Plint was borne in carriage soft 
far from that dusty town, 

And in a quiet cottage placed before 
the sun went down, 

Bright was the scene that met the 
gaze through windows large aix 
free, 

Forest and hill and meadow wide 
stretched far as eye could see. 

On a broad hearth the hemlock knots 
glowed merrily and warm, 

The sick man smiled and murmured 
low, ‘* How long that house I've 
borne.”’ 

Next day came Wink. ‘I see,” he 
says, ‘‘ the first effect is good. 

Keep down that sash, and pile the 
bars with thick and seasoned 
wood ; 

And twenty times a minute fill your 
lungs with oxygen, 

Nature supplies it nicely here, with four parts nitro- 





I tell you what 


“Do you 


ren 

* But ‘don't you think,” asked Mrs. Plint, “he 
needs a steady tonic ? 

A quinine pill, or beef and wine, or something, if 
botanic ?” 

‘Oh, yes, a tonic he must have to stimulate his 
liver ; 

I'll order up a patent chair that he may view yon 
river. 

And let him sip occasionally some hydrogen pro- 
toxide, 

And now and then some mellow fruit, a pear or 
orange sapid. . 


| Soon as he feels an appetite substantial food he'll 


need, 
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I'll tell you then what it should be with all con- | 
venient speed. | 

We must go slow, my friends, at first; do only as 
I say. 


There is no better road to health than nature's 
simple way.” 

Three weeks rolled by, and Plint walked out to 
view the country round. 

His step was slow, but every day he gained a solid 
pound. ; 

Another week, he came to town to look about his 
store, 

And friends flocked in to see his face; they num- 
bered full a score. 


| 
| 
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‘* Expect me back sometime next week. Toolong 
perhaps, I’ve stayed.” 

Returned to town, and cane in hand, the first he 
chanced to meet 

Was Plint with cheerful face and step proceeding 
down the street. 

‘*Why, Plint, my stars, how well you look!” 
** And you too, Dr. Swell.” 

“ Ah, yes; a little change of air my system fits 
quite well.” 

«It’s just the same with mine, I found, when ‘twas 

almost too late. 

Dr. Wink ”—Hem, hem, 

**On that we'll not dilate. 


But Swell, 


coughed 


| nt me 








“ BRIGHT WAS THE 


SCENE THAT MET THI 


A common tone of great surprise marked every 
greeting said, 

And some were blunt enough to joke, ‘‘ We 
thought you good as dead.” 

** Had I remained in town,” laughed Plint, “ your | 
thought would have come true ; 

Rut now you see what Dr. Wink and his new 
whims can do.” 


An anxious letter Wink received from Jacksonville 
ere long ; 

To which he answered, ‘* Dr. Swell, I think Plint's 
getting strong.” 

Amazed was Swell this news to hear, and quick re- 
joinder made. 


GAZE 


THROUGH WINDOWS LARGE AND FREF.”* 


Yet tell me what the treatment was, if 1 to ask may 
dare.”’ 

““’'Twas nothing wonderful, good sir, but chiefly 
fresh, pure air.” 


A hasty round the doctor made his patients all to 
see, 

And found improvement 
* chronicky.” 

And to his question as to what his colleague had 
advised, 

Replies were given that left for him nothing to be 
surmised, 

** You've turned the heads of half the town,” to Dr, 
Wink he said. 


general e’en with the 
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“Expect tu starve by such a course; too soon 
they're out of bed. 

’Tis plain we can not well agree. Youdon’t follow 
the school. 

A man must live. By feaching them you only 
play the fool.” 


** Why, Doctor Swell, what have I done? There’s 


Plint and all the rest : 
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They're doing well, as you can see. I've done my 
level best.” 
“By Galen old, young man, you have. They’! 
need no more ny care 
Since you prescribed it: every case your gratis pure 
i fresh air.” 


8. S. D. 





22. 


CHINESE DOCTORING. 


GOOD many things are told of Chi- 
- * nese physicians that excite our ridi- 
cule because of their absurdity, yet there 
are features in Chinese medication that 
are deserving of respect, and perhaps of 
imitation by Christian doctors. Accord- 
ing to awriter in Nature, it is claimed 
that a skilful Chinese physician can cure 
such diseases as imbecility, fits, cholera, 
etc. Very extraordinary cures are attrib- 
uted to treatment by acupuncture. This 
is first performed in the hollow of the 
elbow of each arm. If the puncture 
draws blood it is thought that there is 
no danger, but if no blood appears the 
case is regarded as very grave. But be- 
fore abandoning the sufferer, puncture of 
the abdomen is tried. Seizing a handful 
of flesh, the operator drives the needle 
through it; and then draws it backward 
and forward a few times. If the patient 
manifests any sense of pain, or if any 
blood is drawn, a poultice of eggs and 


buckwheat-flour is applied over the | 
puncture, and recovery is regarded as 


almost certain; but if no pain is felt and 


no blood flows the case is declared hope- 
less, and the sufferer is usually left to die. 
The case is quoted of a young Chinaman 
educated abroad, who was attacked with 
cholera; his extremities became cold, 
and cramp set in, in a somewhat alarming 
manner. The barber-surgeon who was 
called in commeiiced by running a needle 
into the pit of the patient’s stomach, a 
jet of very dark blood following; he 
then punctured the calf, the two breasts, 
and the forehead of the sufferer, freeing 
a certain quantity of blood each prick. 
| The relief was said to be instantaneous, 
and in two days recovery was complete. 
| Chinese explanation of this treat- 
ment is that, when the blood is in the 
| poisoned condition which induces the 
choleraic symptoms, it becomes thick 
| and accumulates in certain portions o! 
| the body. Aclever surgeon knows ex- 
| actly how to put his finger on the par- 
| ticular spots, and by skilfully “opening 
the mouth of the heart,” as the operation 
| is called, sets free the poisoned fluid 


| . j . 
| which causes al]l the mischief. 
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NORMAL MATERNITY. 


AM staying at present in a little vil- 

lage among hills of the western slope 
of the Alleghany range, in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. Not long since two 
women gave birth to children, one 
mother, to a son; and the other, the 
next day, to twin daughters. The 
mothers live next door to each other. 
My present home is in the family of the 
little son. Only a picket fence separates 


us from the premises of the other family; | 


so that I write from observation and 
personal knowledge. 

Both women were about the house at 
their usual various and arduous duties 
down to and through the very day of the 
night on which their children were born. 
In the case of the son, I know there was 
scarcely warning enough given to fetch a 
midwife in time from a place but an 
eighth of a mile away. And I heard that 
the twin case was similar. No doctor 
was called to either house, or consulted. 
From prudence both women kept their 
beds about a week. Some mothers, I am 
told, leave their beds as early as two days 
after. All their duties arethen resumed. 
I give these cases as samples of ordinary 


maternity in this village and vicinity. | 


The son-mother has had six children be- 
fore, and the twin-mother, five. 

In my judgment this exemption from 
the pains of labor, from which good, 
fashionable city ladies pray so sincerely to 
be delivered, but never are, is due to two 
causes, namely: 1. The freedom of their 
bodies from corsets and all constrictives. 


2. Their multifarious labors, and largely | 


outdoor lives. The first will be under- 
stood by all without any comment. The 
second may bear a little elucidation. 
These women have little knowledge of 
the laws or conditions of health. What 
they do, they do by the force of circum- 
stances. The community consists of 
Pennsylvania Germans (with a few im- 
ported exceptions), and withthem a wife 
is not intended either as a parlor orna- 
ment or a luxury for which the husband 
should devote all his earnings; but an 


equal partner in the labors and cares for 
their own and their children’s subsistence. 
The men are almost all manual laborers. 
They can turn their hand to anything 
witha pick, shovel, or axe. Coal-digying 
is most remunerative when they can get 
steady employment. When they can 
not all find employment in the coal-pits, 
they will work for the neighboring farm- 
ers, Or on the railroad, or at the saw- 
mills; and when all wages’ labor fails 
them they will do some waiting job 
about their houses, which they may own, 
and have partly built with’ their own 
hands — house and lot together costing 
| from two to four hundred dollars—or 
| some of the heaviest work about their 
| gardens. They are hard-working men; 
| but when they come home after a hard 
day’s work for wages, they feel that their 
share is done, and that the wife and such 
of the children as are available, and yet 
not strong enough to work out for wages, 
shall attend to all the home require- 
ments. Here comes in the astonishing 
amount and variety of the wife’s labors. 
Universally there is a garden, and gener- 
ally a good-sized one, to be sown, culti- 
vated, weeded, and harvested; usually a 
cow to be milked and the milk to be 
churned; two pigs and a number of 
chickens to be cared for, the kindling- 
wood to be got ready, and the fire to be 
made very early in the morning. The 
wife's indoor duties include mending and 
making for herself and children; mend- 
ing, and often making, for the husband; 
and clothes-washing for all. These 
women will even cultivate flowers in 
garden and pot, notwithstanding their 
numerous other labors. 

The children are early trained to as- 
sist their mothers; but after deducting 
all they do, an enormous quantity and 
variety of work is left on the mother’s 
shoulders, a very considerable part of 
which is prosecuted probably three- 
quarters of the whole year, either in the 
open air absolutely, or where the open 
air can reach them. JEAN-JFAN. 
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EVILS OF MOUTH BREATHING. 


ANY people sleep with the mouth 
open, and thus make this organ per- 


form a duty which should be transacted | 


by the nuse. There are many objections 
to this, and Dr. Wagner clearly points 
them out. The air in passing through 
the channels of the nose, for instance, is 
raised to the temperature of the body be- 
fore it reaches the larynx. Thus breath- 
ing, no matter how low the temperature 
may be, the sense of cold is never felt 
below the border of the soft palate. 
But when one breathes through the 
mouth on a cold day the sensation pro- 
ceeds as far as the larynx, and an irritat- 
ing cough may be caused. Then, again, 
in nose breathing the air is moistened by 
the natural secretions which cover the 
turbinated bones in a condition of health, 
and the short, bristly hairs at the open- 
ings of the nostrils act asa filter to ar- 
rest impurities and reduce the likelihood 
of laryngeal, bronchial, or pulmonary 
disease. Infants, athletes, savages, and 
animals breathe through the nose—the 
ordinary civilized man employs the mouth 
to an unnecessary and often to a very 
injurious extent. ° 

The causes of mouth breathing are 
myriad. Complete or partial closure of 
the passages, polypus, congenital bony 
closure, enlarged tonsils, protruding teeth, 
adhesion of th: soft palate to the pos- 
terior wall of the pharynx—all these are 
sufficient causes of mouth breathing. The 
indications are not so subtle as not to be 
readily recognized. KRetracted lips, open 
mouth, receding gums, protruding teeth, 
alae, decreased size of the 
nostrils’ orilices, wrinkles at the eyes’ 


shrunken 


outer angles, and lines extending from 
the alae to the mouth angles, are the pre- 
dominant signs. The effects of mouth 
breathing upon the pharynx are often 
most deplorable. The mucous membrane 
becomes much irritated. 
gorgement of the blood-vessels may take 
place, until permanent dilatation of the 
produced, and so on until 


vessels is 


the disease known as clergyman’s sore 


A chronic en- | 


| throat is produced. The writer devotes 
| a part of his space to showing the bad 
results of sleeping with the mouth open, 
and suggests an appropriate remedy. If 
all snorers were to adopt it one of the 
most disagreeable noises of the night 
would be silenced, for people who breath 
through their nose habitually while sleep- 
ing rarely snore, and when they do it is 
because of some abnormal condition of 
the mucous membrane that interrupts 
the flow of air. 





How TO REMOVE Scars.—Scars on 
the face are always unsightly, and may 
occasion pain or inconvenience on ac- 
count of their propensity to contract as 
they become older. The pressure on the 
nerves of the neighboring tissues by their 
constriction is sometimes an occasion of 
severe pain. Dr. Wark, of New York, as- 
serts that scars may be removed or much 
altered by manipulation, which he directs 
to be made as follows: Place the ends of 
two or three fingers on a scar, if it be a 
small one, and on the margin, if it be 
large, and vibrate the surface on the tis- 
sues beneath. The surface itself is not to 
be subjected to any friction; all the mo- 
tion must be between the integument and 
the deeper parts. The location of the vi- 
bratile motion should be changed every 
ten or fifteen seconds until the whole scar 
has been treated, if it be of moderate size. 
If the scar be the result of a large scald 
or burn, the margins only should be 
treated at first; the advances toward 
the centre should be deferred until the 
nutrition of the margins has been de- 
cidedly improved. Only a little treat- 
ment should be applied to any one spot 
at the same time, but the vibrations 
should be: repeated as many as twenty 
times a day, but never with sufficient fre- 
quency or severity to cause pain. If the 
scar becomes irritable, suspend treatment 
until it subsides. In the course of two or 
three weeks of faithful treatment, the sur- 
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faces of the scars of moderate size be- 
come more movable, and will begin to 
form wrinkles like true skin when pressed 
fro side to side. All these changes are 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 

More about the Red-Sky—(Varor 
TuHEORY).—The subject of the red-sky short- 
ly after sunset and just before sunrise, not- 
withstanding so much has been written upon 
it the past year, still grows in interest. Three 
theories have been advanced: The two that 
have received the most attention attribute this 
phenomenon to fine particles of dust in the air, 
the other to the presence of delicate moisture 
at high elevation: the first two to dust ; the 
other to water. 

The theory that for a while seemed to re- 
ceive the most support, claimed that this red- 
ness was due to volcanic dust from Java; 
caused by an immense volcanic eruption that 
occurred there the latter part of August, 1883. 
Had this redness only continued for a few 


weeks, or, at the most, extended only to a. 


few months, or gradually grown less, and 
finally subsided, this theory, notwithstanding 
its many absurdities, might have become per- 
manently recognized by a possible majority 
as the most plausible. But when the phe- 
nomenon continues month after month, and 
for more than a year after the date of the 
eruption at Java (Nov., 1884), and is often re- 
peated on as grand and positive a scale as 
ever, the volcanic-dust theory, although very 
ably supported, loses prestige. 

The advocates of the volcanic-dust theory 
seem to think that great atmospheric commo- 
tions accompanied the eruption at Krakatoa. 
Such may be the case ; but from then till now 
there has been nothing unusual or remarkable 
indicated on the daily weather-map ; and here, 
if anywhere, such atmospheric commotions 
would be indicated. They have also, with 
peculiar emphasis, called attention to the fact 
of the great tidal-waves and other manifesta- 
tions of great power created by this force. 
This is well enough in its way ; but it does 
not prove that the dust from this volcano was 
thrown sufficiently high to pass around the 
globe, or that a light body like dust could be 
forced very high in the air. 

10 argue this question outside of the latest 
meteorological knowledge seems absurd, Our 
first thought, it would seem, ought to be to 
inquire into the state of the atmosphere on 
these occasions ; then the possibility of a cer- 
tain cause (in this case dust or water) produc- 
ing a certain effect, and the appearance or 
non-appearance of the effect, and its variety 
and degree of intensity in different localities. 

The fact that these red-skies continue so 
many months after the eruption at Java would 
in itself seem to be a sufficient argument 
against that as a cause; still, even with this 


fact before us, it is well to refer to the me- | 
teorological conditions that would make it | 


impossible. 
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due to improved nutrition, consequent on 
better blood circulation—the develop- 
ment of new sets of blood-vessels in the 
cicatricial tissue. 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


We have the array of low and high barome 
ter, technically called ‘* Low” and “ High.’ 
These move over the surface of the earth on 
general lines from the west toward the east, 
and in belts travel around the globe. At 
least we see that they enter the western bor- 
ders of our territory, pass over the country, 
and disappear off the eastern coast. ‘‘ Low” 
is the storm-centre; ‘‘ High” is the fair- 
weather centre. The extent of these ‘* Lows” 
and ‘* Highs” vary, and are never twice alike. 
On an average there are two ‘‘ Lows” within 
the area of the United States from west to 
east. From the Pacific to the Atlantic is 
about 3,000 miles. We will, however, be 
generous and allow 2,000 miles from the cen- 
tre of one ‘‘ Low” to the centre of another. 
With this fair average there will be about six 
on one line, or within one belt, from Java to 
the centre of the United States. Then there 
are a number of these belts—¢Avrce, as near as 
we can estimate it with our present knowl. 
edge. Three belts with ‘‘ Lows” 2,000 miles 
on centres, we see, complicates the chances 
of any such material as dust being conveyed 
around the world, for the movement of the 
air is from the ‘‘ High” to the ‘‘ Low”; all 
the while from all of these ‘‘ Highs” to these 
neighboring ‘‘ Lows”; and when we bear in 
mind that the lighter cirrus-clouds float at a 
height of 23,000 feet, that although this erup- 
tion threw dust and ashes 3,000 feet into the 
air, the elevation was not sufficient to pass 
the dust above the influence of currents of air 
moving toward all these ‘‘ Lows” at 23,000 
feet, and even more. Such dust as might be 
thrown into the air would, within a few days, 
be gathered by one or more of these ‘‘ Lows” 
and precipitated by the rain. It could not 
escape ; it must follow the currents of air, 
and very soon be drawn into some of the 
nearer centres. This dust could not possibly 
run such a gauntlet as would be necessary for 
it to pass around the world. If by any chance 
it could have travelled such a distance it 
would have left a track of dust that would 
have been exceedingly disagreeable to the in- 
habitants of the countries over which it passed. 

The second theory that claimed attention is 
that of meteoric-dust; and since the volcanic- 
dust theory has been relegated to the rear, 
many of those who held to that, and who be- 
lieve that this phenomenon is caused by 
dust, have transferred their faith to the me- 
teoric-dust theory, and joined their forces 
with the supporters thereof. 

The advocates of the meteoric-dust theory 
claim that the earth is passing through a 
‘*meteoric-zone,” and that ‘‘cosmical mat- 
ter in space” is the cause of this phenome- 
How men like to explain things by the 
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most distant, impossible, and absurd process 
rather than by a plain method! Had there 
been any great display of meteors this theory 
might be plausible ; we might as well claim that 
it is caused by the aurora, when there has 
been no display of ‘‘ Northern lights.” If 
this effect were from any cause beyond the 
atmosphere of the earth, it would seem natural 
for it to be seen on all occasions when a clear 
sky would permit; not only just after sunset 
and just before sunrise, but brighter and bet- 
ter in the evening than in the morning. But 
we see that it is only visible on certain occa- 
sions, and that one of the requisite conditions 
is a clear sky. The advocates of the dust- 
theories say this is very natural, and that it is 
evident that it can not be seen when it is 
cloudy. Very true, but the phenomenon does 
not always occur with a clear sky, and if the 
sky is too clear it will not occur at all, or to 
any great extent; or, if too cold, it will not be 
very positive. 

An author who recently advocated the 
meteoric-dust theory claimed that it must be 
from some cause that was ten miles or more 
distant, and in this connection he said that 
the ‘‘ cirrus-clouds " are the highest suspended 
moisture. Ido not think that our meteoro- 
logical information will warrant any such state- 
ment. It has not much to do with the argu- 
ment, still it shows the position of the author 
on this point. 

The lighter the clouds are, the higher the 
clevation at which they will float or be sus- 
pended, and the heavier they are, the lower 
their position in the atmosphere. Moisture 
that is carried upward by the heat, and is not 
yet formed into clouds will ever be higher than 
the ‘‘cirrus.” When this moisture has taken 
«a distinct form it has increased weight, and 
therefore settles to a lower level, and becomes 
what we call a ‘‘cloud.” The heavier these 
clouds are the lower the stratum in which they 
move. As for the distance of ‘‘ten miles,” in 
order to produce the necessary angle for re- 
flecting the light of the sun, if there were only 
a few drops of suspended moisture in the air, 
there might be something in it; but there are 
millions upon millions, and so placed in re- 
lation to the sun to catch its rays and reflect or 
refract them over an immense arc. But the 
very statement of this author, that the cause 
must be at least ten miles beyond the earth, 
and therefore the height is too great to be pro- 
duced by suspended moisture, is proof posi- 
tive that in this respect he has never on these 
occasions used his eyes and noticed the deli- 
cate pink light creeping up and illuminating 
the under side of the great dome of delicate 
suspended moisture above us, which must be 
above 23,000 feet. When the astronomer ex- 
amines the moon with his telescope, and per- 
ceives how the light from the sun falls upon 
its surface, he is convinced that the surface of 
the moon is irregular, and composed of hills 
and valleys. When we look upon the sky on 
such evenings as are favorable for this delicate 
coloring of pink or red, and see the illumi- 
nation, sometimes, in a few seconds of time, 
advance to our eastern horizon, and see that 








the effect is produced by this light iliuminat- 
ing the under side of the delicate cloud ma- 
terial above us, we know that it is 20% fen 
miles away or beyond the range of the delicate 
suspended moisture that under certain mete 
orological conditions exists. 

In regard to the first of the two theories men. 
tioned, it is said that dust has been gathered 
in the atmosphere which resembles the Java 
dust, and this, it is claimed, woulu prove that 
theory. 

In the first place only @ very little dust has 
been gathered, while it would seem that if 
this had been the cause, that dust could have 
been gathered in abundance, for it would 
most certainly have been deposited in quanti- 
ties sufficient to put the question beyond 
doubt wherever the phenomenon occurred. 
Then the atmosphere is very seldom, if ever, 
entirely free from dust ; but no one ever be- 
fore heard of it being in sufficient quantity 
or of sufficient brilliancy to produce such an 
effect. 

In regard to the second theory—meteoric- 
dust, or ‘‘cosmical matter ””—it would simply 
be impractical to prove it by sample, for no 
sample could be obtained, and such proof as 
could be brought to bear must necessarily be 
of an indirect nature. No one has ever 
gathered this ‘‘ cosmical matter,” or has prac- 
tical knowledge of its existence or nature; 
and then it is very improbable that there is 
such matter or dust in some particular point 
in space, especially when there is no visible 
cause for it, such as the multiplicity of me- 
teors ; and even if there were an abundance 
of meteors, it would be no proof that they 
emitted or produced vast quantities of dust, 
sufficient to cause a peculiar effect upon our 
atmosphere. 

A third theory says it is water, 7. ¢., del- 
icate suspended moisture or primary cloud- 
formations. In support of this theory we have 
not to prove by some indirect, out-of-the- 
way process the presence of this water in the 
atmosphere, for it is evident to the most com- 
mon observer that water, in the form of 
clouds, from very light to very heavy, is thus 
suspended. It is as evident to us as that the 
sun rises and sets. We have the areas of 
high and low barometer. The area of low 
barometer is the factor that causes the winds. 
The cause of low barometer we ascribe to 
concentrated heat. The winds are from the 
area of high to the area of low barometer— 
not in straight lines, but in lines more or less 
curved to the right. But in this article it is 
not necessary to go far into the details of this 
department—sufficient to say that the wind is 
from the ‘‘ High” (high barometer) to the 
‘*Low.” The result is that the moisture that 
is formed by the heat of the sun into what we 


| term clouds is conveyed toward the area of 


low barometer, and that thereby the moisture 
is removed from ‘‘ High”; therefore with 
‘*High” we have aclear sky. The effect is 
the while to free it of moisture ; but then it is 
impossible to remove all the moisture—a little, 
a minimum, will remain, and it is this little, 
in the presence of fine, delicate particles of 
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moisture, that produces the effect. But it 
may be asked, if it can only be seen with a 
clear sky, why not the same effect every time 
we have such a sky? The answer to this is 
that we must not only have a clear (‘‘ High ”) 
sky, but must have a warm sky. Only 
through heat is a heavy body like water sus- 
pended in a lighter medium-like air. The 
warmer it is the higher the point at which the 
moisture will be suspended, and the more it 
will be diffused. Cold contracts, heat ex- 
pands, and the law applies to suspended 
moisture as well as to other things. When 
the area of low barometer is far to the north 
it causes the country to the south thereof, by 
the south winds thereby generated, to be 
warm, provided that there is no counteracting 
‘*Low” to the south, or an extensive and 
positive ‘‘ High” to prevent. The best con- 
ditions to produce this peculiar cloudless red- 
sky is to have a north ‘* Low,” say an area of 
low barometer as far north as 50°, and to the 
south thereof an extended and not very posi- 
tive area of ‘‘ High” (high barometer). This, 
independent of all volcanic eruptions, me- 
teoric displays, volcanic-dust, or ‘‘ cosmical 
matter,” will always cause it. When it is too 
cold there is too little delicate suspended 
moisture to produce the effect, at least on any 
large scale; and, by the way, herein is the 
cause of the ‘cold” sky in the cooler months 
of the year; there is little or no delicate, 
highly-elevated moisture to catch the rays of 
the sun, and thereby ‘‘ warm-up ” the sky. 


Dust has few or no properties to produce | 


such an effect; that is, such dust as would 
form by far the greater part of the matter 
thrown from a volcano, or that would com- 
pose metecrs, at least such meteors as we 
have samptes of. Then it is very doubtful 
about meteoric-dust being created or thrown 
off in such quantities, particularly so when 
there are no meteors to be seen; and it 
seems quite impossible for fine dust to be 
visible and produce such results while such 
luminous bodies as meteors are invisible. 
While there is little or no possibility for dust 
producing such an effect, there is no doubt 
about water ; it is one of its natural character- 
istics. There is no doubt about it having the 
power of suspension in the atmosphere and 
at the necessary height. It may be asked 
why we do not see this moisture when the 
sun is above the horizon ; for the simple rea- 
son of contrast. The light is too powerful, 
and shines through it at an unfavorable angle ; 
but when the sun is below the horizon it shines 
through a greater mass, and is much better 
located for reflection and refraction. When 
the sun is high and shining through the mass 
of moisture at a right or obtuse angle, it is 
much like looking tnrough a piece of glass 
flatwise ; we see no color. Turn the glass 
edgewise to the light, and we at once detect 
color therein. In addition to this, the sun, 
after it has passed below the horizon, takes 
all this suspended moisture in a diagonal 
line, and also illuminates it from underneath, 
This is no mere theory, but a reality that may 
be proven on any evening when the phenom- 
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enon occurs ; and it may be as plainly visible 
as the play of light upon the surface of the 
moon. 

In this connection it may be asked, why 
this phenomenon at this particular time at 
tracted so much attention? Simply because 
the conditions have been most favorable for 
developing it. Although the areas of low 
and high barometer are continually passing 
over the country, they do not pass in an) 
regular or systematic order. Diversity and 
not regularity is the rule. We are liable to 
have a period of years when the conditions 
will not be favorable. They were very favor- 
able and positive last year (1883), and also 
this. Nature in this department is never 
twice alike ; but a favorable ‘‘ High” can al- 
ways be depended upon to give us a beautiful 
and delicate pink or red-sky. If this vapor- 
theory is true, it may be asked why the scien- 
tific world has been so slow to accept it; why 
so many of our best men have so readily sup- 
ported the dust theories? Simply for the 
reason that they have neglected that great 
modern acquisition to science, the weather- 
map, whereby the meteorological conditions 
of the earth are, as never before, plainly re- 
vealed. There is no better proof of the neg- 
lect of this map than in the fact of the many 
absurd statements purporting to have the in- 
dorsement of high authority, and that are re- 
peatedly coming from sources where, it would 
seem, they should have the most light. The 
weather-map is the only medium whereby we 
can understand the branch of science we term 
meteorology. It would seem that it is the 
part of wise men not to neglect it further. Its 
revelations are wonderful and far more im- 
portant than many things for which it is at 
present ignored. ISAAC P. NOYES, 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 4, 1884. 
Artificial Ball Lightning. — M. 


Planté has lately published an account of some 
experiments made by him in the attempt to 
solve the cause, and also to furnish an ex- 
planation, of the phenomenon of “‘ ball light 
ning.” The experimenter had his mind di- 
rected to this channe] through having one of 
his mica condenserssdestroyed by a similar 
phenomenon. He charged one of his con- 
densers from his secondary battery of 800 
pairs, when the condenser was pierced, and 
instead of a bright spark a small incandescent 
globule was formed, which moved slowly over 
the surface of the condenser, following the 
parts where the insulating layer had least re- 
sistance, and destroying the metal film, the 
path being most curious and erratic. This 
motion continued, and the globule lasted one 
or two minutes until the batteries ran down. 
In the case of a condenser in which the insu- 
lating material was ebonite, a sound was 
emitted similar to that made by a toothed 
wheel when rapidly rotated against a picce of 
card-board or sheet metal ; at the same time 
there was a strong smell similar to that pro- 
duced when ebonite is burnt. M. Planté re- 
peated this experiment with 1,600 secondary 
cells, which gave an electromotive force of 
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more complicated result. The second ex- 
periment made was to make a condenser of 
two flat pads of filter paper moistened with 
distilled water and brought near together, so 
as to form an air condenser; now, on con- 
necting this condenser with his battery he ob- 
tained an incandescent globule which moved 
about between the pads and passed from one 
to the other. In this case he noticed that if 
the pads became dry at any point the globule 
disappeared, but cither appeared at some 
other point or at the same point again as 
soon as it again became damp. In this ex- 
periment he found that the globule lasted a 
much greater time than in the case of the 
mica condenser, which fact was owing to the 


greater resistance in the condenser plates, | 


which did not allow the battery to discharge 
so rapidly. 


Captain Eads’s Ship-Railway.— 


This remarkable piece of work was con- | 
structed in London at a cost of ten thousand | 
dollars, and, with the accompanying explana- | 
tion of E. L. Corthell, is of uncommon inter- | 


est. It comprises a ship-model about six feet 
in length; the pontoon and apparatus for 
lifting the ship and the carriage upon which 
it rests out of the water to a level with the 
permanent way; about twenty feet of the 
permanent way, and a floating turn-table, 
which is to take the place of an ordinary 
curve. Owing to the length and rigidity of the 
carriage, no curve of a radius under twenty 
miles is possible. There will have to be in 
consequence five of these floating turn-tables 
where changes of direction greater than this 
allowable curvature are to be made. The 
wheels have double flanges and are attached 
to trucks, there being four wheels to the truck. 
Each truck receives its portion of the load, 
which will never exceed twenty tons, through 
the medium of four springs, which are each 
warranted to stand a load of twenty tons, 
with a depression of six inches. 

A liberal estimate places the cost of the en- 
tire enterprise at $45,000,000. A few of the 
difficulties which the designers had to over- 
come were the followings In the first place, a 
ship, with or without its cargo, has the greater 
part of its weight amidships. It would be im- 
possible to construct any carriage of sufficient 
rigidity to transmit this weight equally to the 
numerous wheels upon which it is to rest. 
Thus, the wheels at either end, under bow 
and stern, would bear but little of the burden, 
while those in the middle would be crushed. 
To counteract this the weight of the ship 
while on the pontoon is supported by a sys- 
tem of hydraulic jacks. Under each end of 
the ship there is one jack, while as the centre is 
approached the number increases until there 
are five. The total area of the rams in each 
cross-row of jacks is the same, and, as they 
are all connected together and supplied by 
one force-pump, the pressure is equal upon 
each lineal foot of the carriage; according to 
the law of hydrostatics, that pressure on a 
liquid is transmitted equally in all directions. 


| A second difficulty is, that it is impossible te 
| locate exactly the centre of gravity of a ship 
by calculation; and, even after an accurate 
location of that point, it would be difficult to 
bring it directly over the centre of gravity of 
the pontoon. But, if these two centres are 
not in the same vertical line, the pontoon will 
tip when floated, the guides will bind, and 
everything will come to a stand-still. ‘To 
prevent this, there is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of hydraulic cylinders at the four cor- 
ners of the”pontoon, the ones at the diago- 
nally opposite corners being connected, which 
will equalize the weight, and absolutely com- 





pel the pontoon to preserve an erect position. 
The model can be scen at the New Orleans 
Exhibition. 


Black Eyes in the Future.—As the 
outcome of sexual selection, blue eyes are to 


| disappear from Europe. So predicts Mr, Al- 


phonse de Candolle, in his paper on heredity 
in color of eyes in the human species, recent- 
ly published in the Archives des Sciences. In 
studying heredity, it occurred to De Candolle 
that the color of the iris offered the best out- 
ward and visible sign. It is conspicuous; it 
can not be masked by artifice; after early 
childhood it does not vary with age, as does 
the color of the hair; and the character is, on 
the whole, distinct. For according to him 
there are only two sorts—black, or rather 
brown eyes, and blue ; gray eyes being reck- 
oned as mere varieties of the blue. From 
the working up of the statistics, in part from 
series of observations made for the purpose, 
it appears that when both parents have eyes 
of the same color, 88.4 per cent. of the chil- 
dren follow their parents in this feature ; and 
of the 11.6 per cent. of the children born 
with eyes of other than the parental color, a 
part must be attributed to ativism, that is, to 
intermittent heredity. But the curious fact 
comes out that more females than males have 
black or brown eyes, in the proportion, say, 
of 49 to 45 to 41 to 39. Next it appears that 
with different-colored eyes in the two parents, 
53.09 per cent. of the progeny follow the fa- 
thers in being dark-eyed, and 55 09 per cent. 
follow their mothers in being dark-eyed. An 
increase of 5 per cent. of dark-eyed in each 
generation of discolorous unions must tell 
heavily in the course of time. It would seem 
that, unless specially bred by concolorous 
marriages, blue-eyed belles will be scarce in 
the millennium, 


Renewal of Brain-Cells.—Accord- 
ing to the novel computation of a German 
histologist, who has been calculating the ag- 
gregate cell forces of the human brain, the 
cerebral mass is composed of at least 300,- 
000,000 of nerve-cells, each an independent 
body, organism and microscopic brain, so far 
as concerns its vital relations, but subordi- 
nated to a higher purpose in relation to the 





function of the organ; each living a separate 
| life individually, though socially subject to a 
higher law of function, The life-term of a 
nerve-cell he estimates to be about sixty days : 
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so that 5,000,000 die every day, about 200,000 
every hour, and nearly 3,500 every minute, to 
be succeeded by an equal number of their 
progeny ; while once in every sixty days a 
man has a totally new brain. 


Moral Psychic Foree,—Most pco- 
ple have an aversion for submitting them- 
selves to hypnotic influences. They havea 
natural fear that the operator or positive may 
obtain too great a control and abuse his 
power. After many experiments under the 
most favorable conditions, the writer concludes 
that a sensitive remains a sensitive on/y so 
long as the positive retains purity of inten- 
tion. Just as soon as the positive becomes 
merely animal, that is, loses moral control of 
himself, at that moment the sensitive be- 
comes positive, and like similar poles of a 
battery, the former sensitive, but now posi- 
tive, repels the positive. The following is 
one of many cases that illustrate the truth of 
this position, A young lady of about twenty- 
four, known by the author to be of the high- 
est integrity, having submitted herself to 
numerous tests, developed into such suscep- 
tibility that the intellections of the positive 
could be communicated to her when in the 
hypnotic state, independently of physical 
means. For instance: while blindfolded 
she accurately described coins and other 
small objects taken from persons in the com- 
pany present. This condition was attended 
with a high activity of the spiritual sense, 
and appeared to be dependent upon it. The 
readiness of communication between the 
operator and herself being explicable in no 
other way, as she was able to give a minute 
delineation of even the smallest coins as well 
as repeat figures noted by the positive or by 
others in the room who merely showed them 
to the positive. This demonstrates that the 
thoughts of the positive were flashed upon 
her sensorium, as the telegraphic characters 
dot the mirror. In the course of these ex- 
periments, whenever the positive would con- 
vey the impression to the sensitive that he 
had allowed his lower nature to predominate, 
at once the sympathetic conditions would 
terminate. The sensitive then became a posi- 
tive, was no longer under control, and would 
make such remarks as, ‘‘I wish you would go 
away; I don’t like you.” Upon the posi- 
tive’s returning to his previous mental state, 
the trance condition with its subjection on the 
part of the sensitive was renewed. 

| infer from this that in proportion to the 
developmert and refinement of the higher 
faculties we may look for completeness of 
response in the development of psychic 
power, j. P. 8, Jt. 


Machinery and Apparatus re- 
QUIRED AT THE PANAMA CANAL.—M., de Les- 


seps has announced that in order to complete | 


the canal and have it ready for traffic in 1888, 
there will be needed ro,460 cars, 250 locomo- 
tives, 44 dredges, 3 hopper barges, 10 hand 
dumping scows, 34 lighters, 97 portable en- 
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gines, 100 excavators, 325 pumps, 50 earth 
elevators, 20 endless band transporters, 56 
hoisting apparatuses, 38 steam windlasses, 
814 hoisting engines, 260 miles of rails, 4 
steamers, 30 tow-boats, 316 floating appa- 
ratuses of different kinds. Out of this large 
amount of machinery there has already been 
sent, or is now on the way to the Isthmus, 72 
portable engines, 316 floating apparatuses, 30 
tow-boats, 4 steamboats, 21 dredges, 260 
miles of rails, 8,g60 cars, 122 locomotives, 814 
hoisting engines, 38 steam windlasses, 56 
hoisting apparatuses, 256 pumps, 20 endless 
band transporters, and 79 excavators. 
Concerning the financial status of the canal 
company, Mr. Colné reports that four loans 
have thus far been put upon the market, the 
first in December, 1880, and the last in Sep- 
tember, 1884, the whole aggregating some- 
thing over $100,000,000, all of which has been 
subscribed for. The company has already 
expended nearly $25,000,000 in the purchase 
of the controlling interest in the Panama rail- 
way and in payment for machinery, supplies, 
labor, etc., leaving some $75,000,000 still 
available for the prosecution of the work. 


Visible Speech,—A_ remarkable ex- 
ample of the facility with which deaf-mutes 
may read the motions of the lips was given in 
public by a young lady of seventeen who was 
entirely deaf. Her teacher stood between the 
gaslight and the wall, thus outlining his pro- 
file distinctly. His pupil stood behind him 
and read from the shadow on the wall the 
words that he uttered. Here we have a new 
illustration of the effect of special training— 
minute differences of form and expression of 
the mouth being instantly detected where the 
ordinary observer sees no definite change. 


Disease Germs,—It requires a first- 
class microscope with the best accessories to 
find bacteria—and some dissecting scientists 
claim, a first-class imagination also. Bacteria 
are alleged to be germs of disease, and he 
who discovered them has been called as one 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind of this 
generation. A Philadelphia doctor now claims 
that he has invented a trap in which he can 
capture these infinitesimal germs as flies are 
caught ina fly-trap. This curious contrivance 
is the invention of Dr. W. H. Webb, of North 
Sixteenth Street, who has upon many occa- 
sions in the dead hours of the nicht tested it 
in the streets, and has captured enough of these 
deadly germs to show that we breathe any- 
thing but a healthy atmosphere. He recently 
obtained permission from the Mayor to set his 
trap in the gallery of a crowded hall, and the 
result was appalling. He declines to explain 
the details of his invention in advance of the 
publication of an article upon the subject, 
which he is writing for a medical journal. 
As soon as this appears he purposes to send 
specimen traps to prominent European and 
American scientists, so that the value of his 
discovery may be fully tested. 
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THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY.—NO. 1, 


c¥ what use is Phrenology? Askeptic 
may speak of it in this vein: There 

may be something to amuse in the manip- 
ulation of a head by one of your professors; 
possibly he may give a suggestion now 
and then that has value, because of its 
relation to personal physiology and hy- 
giene, but I would ask particularly with 
reference to the art and method of ob- 
serving the configuration of the head, 
what useful result flows from it that may 
not be derived from an application of 
well-determined principles of psychology ? 
Now, let us imagine such an inquirer to 
be seated in our study, and let us with 
due seriousness proceed to consider the 
question he is supposed to ask. The 
question is definite enough, and the 
reader, especially if he come fresh to 
the consideration of Phrenology, will 
regard it pertinent and probably will not 
hesitate to put himself in the place of 





the imaginary propounder. 

Phrenology is useful in many ways, we | 
answer, dy virtue of its essential nature. 
First, it is a science or system of mental 
philosophy. But is it better than the 
systems formulated by our great meta- 





physical thinkers? We think it is, and 
as this point is first presented, we shall 
consider by way of introduction the 
fundamental nature of Phrenology as a 
doctrine of mind. Mental philosophy of 
the old metaphysical and deductive type 
is for the most part a discussion of primi- 
tive faculties, and their modes of action 
quite independently ofa physical relation; 
but phrenological philosophy is of a new 
and inductive type, founding its principles 
upon physiology, and tracing the relations 
of mental faculty to organic function 
through observed phenomena. The Ger- 
man thinker, Immanuel Kant, discusses at 
great length and with profound display 
of logical power his “categories of the 
understanding” and the dominance of 
the two “intuitions” of sface and ¢éme 
over phenomena, or the sensible world ; 
and claims that knowledge of things 
without can only be obtained subjectively. 
The ideal Berkeley claims that what we 
have of knowledge is merely formed 
upon ideas or impressions bearing neces- 
sarily no relation to objects really exist- 
ing. Then, there are Reid and Brown, 
Stewart, Lord Kames, Hamilton, and 
others generally discussing mind as of 
threefold constitution, viz.: the Intellect, 
the Will, and the Affections. Some de- 
fining this or that faculty, say benevo- 
lence, or vencration, or conscience, or 
fear, or courage, is primitive and inher- 
ent; but each of these thinkers differs 
from the others on the mode of action and 
interdependence of faculties in the ex- 
pression of character, and in some cases 
one attacks and overturns the scheme of 
another as altogether untenable. Fu. 


instance, Mr. Stewart considers Perce}- 
| tion, Conception, and. Memory as original 


powers, but Dr. Thomas Brown refuses 


to accord them any such title, asserting 
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that they are only modes of mental ac- 
Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Stewart, and Dr. Brown accept the moral 
sentiments as original faculties, but Mr. 
Hobbes, Mr. Mandeville, and Dr. Paley 
declare the perception of utility to be the 


tion or acquired habits. 


basis of the sense of right and wrong, or 
a regard to our own good; which is buta 
refined phase of selfishness. 

The living thinkers of to-day who reason 
on the nature of mind without accepting 
a physical basis for it, lest they should be 
charged with materialism, are found dif- 
fering widely in opinions from each other. 
Professors Calderwood, McCosh, E. J. 
Hamilton, Mahan, starting from the old 
threefold division of Scottish metaphys- 
ics, get but little farther than the reasoners 
of a century ago in the declaration of 
truths that all can accept. To be sure 
we find in Calderwood and others refer- 
ences to the facts of the physiologists—- 
as for instance that emotion and even 
intellect may be affected by physical con- 
ditions—and a general recognition of the 
oft-quoted mens sana in corpore sano, but 
in the elaboration of their views the tend- 
ency is toward the assertion of deduc- 
tions from personal consciousness, with 
more or less of assurance, and thus further 
assumptions are added tothe mass of 
accumulated speculation. Taking the 
modern Scottish philosophers collect- 
ively it is found that they recognize 
more than thirty of the faculties classified 
by the phrenological system as original 
or primitive, but notwithstanding their 


general admission of the fact that the 


brain is the physjcal instrument of the 
mind, not one attempts to show how the 
mind is related to the body and sensible 
phenomena. Obviously an understanding 





of this relation is indispensable toa clear, 
coherent explication of mental processes, | 


just as a knowledge of the relation of a 
steam boiler to its engine is essential te 
a full understanding of the operation of 
the engine. 

With the discovery of Phrenology came 
light ; the interdependence of mind and 
body through the cerebro-spinal system 
was Clearly explained, and a substantial 
basis laid for a science of mind that aver- 
age intelligence can grasp. Men of 
eminence in science and letters, who gave 
time to a candid examination of its 
merits, became convinced of the truth 
and high importance of phrenological 
principles, and freely expressed their 
appreciation in grateful terms. Dr. 
Robert Macnish, author of “ Philosophy 
of Sleep,” and other works, wrote: “ For 
many years the philosophy of mind has 
occupied much of my attention, but till I 
became acquainted with the new method 
of mental investigation discovered by the 
late Dr. Gall, I found it utterly impossible 
to arrive at any rational conclusion upon 
the subject. The old system of meta- 
physics explained nothing satisfactorily, 
and like all other persons who attempted 
to arrive at definite results by its assist- 
ance, I only experienced mortification and 
disappointment. Since commencing the 
study of Phrenology a new light has 
dawned upon me, and various phenomena 
which were before perfectly inexplicable 
upon any known theory, are now of easy 
solution I have no hesitation in 
saying that my notions on every subject, 
whether of morals or physical science, 
have become more just, more systematic, 
and more in harmony with each other 
since I studied Phrenology ; and I firmly 
believe that the same fortunate result 
may be calculated upon by all who pay 
any attention to the subject.” 

Testimony of this kind could be ac- 
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cumulated to an indefinite length. Now 
it had been shown that mental phenomena 
could be studied according to scientific 
methods ; that organic function preceded 
and limited capacity, and that in tracing 
mental phenomena to their organic cen- 
tres definite results were obtained, the 
several powers or properties of the mind 
being specifically characterized by terms 
appropriate to their distinctive natures. 
In a letter to Mr. George Combe, Arch- 
bishop Whately, author of works on 
Logic and Rhetoric, said: “I am con- 
vinced that even if all connection of the 
brain with the mind were regarded not 
merely as doubtful, but as a perfect 
chimera, still the treatises of many phren- 
ological writers, and especially yours, 
would be of great value, from their em- 
ploying a metaphysical nomenclature far 
more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of 
their schools.” 

As a system of mental philosophy, 
Phrenology is of great value to man, 
because of the practical bearing of its 
principles on every-day life. The infinite 
variety of intellectual endowments and 
of moral sentiment among individuals is 
accounted for. Original or innate differ- 
ences of character are traceable in the 
physical organism, and it is more clearly 
seen how like follows like in family de- 
scent, how similarity of form is comple- 
mental to similarity of character. Those 
qualities which the metaphysicians were 
accustomed to consider as primitive facul- 
ties, viz.: conception, attention, percep- 
tion, memory, are found to be modes of 
activity of many or all of the intellectual 
faculties, and therefore variable according 
to the development or power of faculty. 
Of this qualitative nature of the innate 
faculties is predicated the susceptibility of 





the human mind to growth, development. 
culture, improvement—hence adaptation 
to its external relations; the physical 
happiness of man being proportionate to 
his understanding of these relations, and 
his attainment to the great object of his 
existence being dependent upon his ability 
to control and regulate the action of his 
faculties. 

Prior to the discovery of Phrenology, 
the wide differences of opinion with refer- 
ence to what were to be considered 
original faculties and the lack of definite- 
ness in their classification, made the 
formulation of a positive scheme of mental 
training next to impossible. No basis 
existed for such formulation. Philoso- 
phers and schoolmen saw the necessity 
of such a scheme and proposed many 
ingenious theories, but they all referred 
to premises that were conjectural. Out 
of these theories grew the practice, still 
much in vogue, of training the intellect 
only, that being thought all-sufficient for 
the purposes of life; whereas it is but a 
part of the mind, and however liberally 
developed in itself needs the balancing 
influence of trained moral, social, and 
physical forces for its harmonious and 
efficient exercise. 

Democracy may blazon the shibboleth 
that all men are equal, but science demon- 
strates their inequality, and that form of 
government that recognizes such in- 
equality, and constructs a code of laws 
in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples that govern it, will be the only one 
that can prove successful and permanent. 

How are we to determine these funda- 
mental principles? How otherwise than 
by the analysis of the human organiza- 
tion; by comparing man with man and 
defining in terms of science their varia- 
tions in physical, intellectual, and moral 
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capacity? Here we indicate a special 
province of Phrenology which, in aiding 
the metaphysician to perfect a system of 
mental philosophy, also aids the political 
economist in forming a comprehensive 
system of healthful laws. 

We will not dwell upon the important 
part Phrenology has performed in demon- 
strating the fact that the brain is the 
organ of the mind. 

Prof. Alexander Bain makes the follow- 
ing acknowledgment in his “ Study of 
Character ”: 

“ All theorists previous to Phrenology 
could not prove their principles by appeals 
to observed facts ; they could not show a 
relationship existing between cerebral 
organs and the function of the elementary 
powers they had analyzed in their own 
consciousness. Phrenology not only 
showed herself capable of doing this, but 
she became the first and only science of 
character.” 

Although much more might be said in 
this behalf, we will pass to the fact of the 
distribution of the brain into parts or 
organs in correspondence with the divis- 
ion of the mind into faculties. Can we 
not safely assert that this discovery in 
the realm of mental philosophy is as great 
as any discovery in the realm of physics? 
Will any one say that the work of Coper- 
nicus in Astronomy, or of Cuvier in 
Zoology, or Davy in Chemistry, or Morse 
in Electricity, was greater than that which 
revealed the specific functions of brain 


tissue in connection with the thinking 
principle in man? Behold, how what 





was before confused, vague, mysterious, 
became settled and clear; the phenomena | 


of perception, memory, reason, emotion, 

propensity, all assume their proper places, | 
and their composite elements are traced | 
by acertain analysis! We are not only , 





taught that men are possessed of a three- 
fold nature, in the very constitution of 
their minds—the intellectual faculties, 
the moral sentiments, and the physical 
instincts or propensities—but we are 
enabled to ascertain which of these three 
classes predominates in the character of 
a given individual. Metaphysics declares, 
“After you have talked, laughed, dis- 
puted, acted in your different capacities 
of business man, society man, domestic 
man, etc., I may obtain the da¢a which 
will enable me to judge what sort of a 
person you are.” Phrenology says, “ Let 
me have a good look at your head and 
general physique, and I can on the spot 
describe your character and predicate 
your intellectual and moral power.” 
Phrenology demonstrates that just as one 
has organs for hearing, seeing, smelling, 
etc., he has organs for hoping, fearing, 
loving, speaking, devising, comparing, 
reasoning, admiring, acquiring, etc., and 
in accordance with the degree of develop- 
ment of the cerebral organ is the strength 
of the mental manifestation. Behind the 
eye of the eagle is a mass of delicate 
nerve tissue, as remarkable for its quantity 
and complex arrangement as the organ 
to which it belongs is remarkable for its 
keen farsightedness. Ruminating ani- 
mals generally possess large nostrils and 
a delicate scent, and examination shows 
the olfactory nerve to be large and highly 
elaborated in them. So, too, in the ob- 
servation of mental phenomena it is found 
that the man of generous sympathies has 
a head well rounded and high in the 
sincipital region ; that he who is known 
for boldness and high temper has an 
appreciable fullness or breadth in the 
region back of the ear; he that is reti- 
cent, close-mouthed and sly, has a marked 
roundness of development in the side- 
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head above the ear; he who has a reten- 
tive memory of whatever he may read 
and hear, shows a prominent forehead 
from the inner angles of the eyes upward 
—and so on with respect to all the char- 
acteristics of sentiment and intellect. 

The work of Phrenology comes in as 
complemental to the study and specula- 
tion of the metaphysician; to confirm 
what is true, to correct what is error in 
the old system, and to establish a positive 
mental philosophy, the indispensable pre- 
requisite for the definition of rules and 
methods whose effects shall be certain in 
promoting individual and social advance- 
ment, and in rendering life fuller, richer, 
and happier. 


———-—--° @ e 





NO LARGE ASYLUMS FOR THEINSANE. 


Shien late resignation of Dr. H. A. 
Buttolph of the Superintendentship 

of the great Asylum for the Insane at 
Morristown, N. J., gives us an opportunity 
to speak of what has been evident enough 
to us as wellasto most observers of asylum 
management, that the tendency toward 
massing hundreds of people who are 
diseased in mind or body in one great 
building and under one general sys- 
tem is a mistake, and, therefore, not con- 
ducive to the best effects upon the con- 
dition of the patients. In a great 
hospital the cure of the sick is for the 
most part a matter of mere routine, and 
some of the patients suffer in conse- 
quence, but the percentage of harm or 
neglect proceeding from routine manage- 
ment is not half that suffered by the 
patients in a great asylum for the insane. 
It is impossible for a superintending 
physician, be his abilities what they may, 
in an institution like that at Morristown, 
or like that at Utica, where more than 
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five hundred patients are constantly un- 
der his care, to give each that minute at- 
tention that mental disorder for its prop- 
Dr. Buttolph is 
an alienist of great experience, and en- 
dowed naturally with rare talent for his 


er treatment requires. 


specialty. He realizes, we can safely as- 
sert, the truth of the above statement, 
and it is probably one reason for his re- 
tirement from a place that he has filled 
with dignity and success so many years. 
We are in favor of small hospitals and 
small asylums, private treatment of the 
insane and feeble-minded rather than 
public. In large houses, it matters not 
how well organized, abuses will creep in. 
The very atmosphere of a great asylum 
seems to favor them. 

A correspondent of a Western news- 
paper, who had been an inmate ofa 
State Asylum, writes on this point : 

“Walking through the streets of a 
great city youcan not guess what is going 
on in the dwellings on either side of you. 
No more can the superintendent of a 
great asylum guess what is going on in 
distant cells. Scenes which he little 
dreams of transpire, and he will not be- 
lieve them when they are testified to, for 
who will listen to the tales of the in- 
sane? Attendants often league together 
to deceive the doctor, who stands as mid- 
dleman between the superintendent and 
his charge.” 

If the assistants of the physician-in- 
chief were all devoted to their work, and 
men of generous, patient sympathies, the 
inmates of an asylum would receive their 
needed care; but capacity for and devotion 
to such exhausting work as taking care 
of hundreds of demented beings are not 
readily available for such salaries as are 
paid assistants and keepers in State in- 
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TALENT AND INDUSTRY. 
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persevering industry, and laughs at the 


LLUSION is often made to a success- | patient drudgery of common minds. He 


ful man’s /a/ents, as if he possessed 


some peculiar elements of capability that | 


made him successful as a matter of course, 
and it was not at all remarkable that he 
rose in the course of time to high position 
and became rich. The fact is, as shown 
by the investigations of careful observ- 
ers, that the great majority of success- 
ful men are not endowed with remarkable 
faculties; and that the majority of men 


of ¢ad-nt and genius are failures in the | 


common sense of that term. The suc- 


cessful men are commonly plain, unos- | 


tentatious, one-ideaed, and industrious. 
Those who figure before society as 
talented, brilliant, etc., are commonly 
presumptuous, ostentatious, restless, dis- 
contented, uncertain. People may admire 
their brightness, smartness, dash, and 
assurance, but they do not trust them as 
the plain, steady, and diligent are trusted, 
because the latter do better work. 
Should this be the case? Ought not 
the talented and gifted by natural endow- 
ment become more capable men than 
their ordinary fellows? Yes. Then why 
do they not take the position that it is 
expected they will occupy in mature 
manhood? Because as a general rule 
they are not trained and developed rightly 
when young. The gifted boy is always 
in danger of perversion through the in- 
dulgence and admiration of his parents 
and friends ; they submit to him instead 
of requiring him to be submissive to 
guidance and education. Hence he usu- 
ally develops into an arrogant, wilful 
youth, impatient of control, disinclined 
to apply himself to study, and looking 
with disdain upon all employments that 
are laborious. He scouts the idea that 
true success is only to be attained by 


| expects to leap to the summit of fame by 
some bold, lightning-like stroke when 
his opportunity comes. But it never 


does. And when the “common fellows’ 


| he in youth pitied are talked about in the 


press and in the drawing-room, he is 
somewhere out of sight and forgotten. 
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FINALLY.—On the sixth of December 
the top stone of the monument dedicated 
to the memory of George Washington 
was set in its place, and the structure 
that for thirty-six years has been slowly, 
and we might say painfully, rising, was 
completed. That the altitude of the shaft 
is 572 feet above the ground, and is the 
tallest structure fashioned by man in the 
world may be to many a source of boast- 
ing, but the fact that so many years were 
permitted to elapse since the work was 
begun can not be interpreted in a light 
reflecting great credit upon the nation. 
The ancient proverb that “ Republics are 
ungrateful” to their benefactors is illus- 
trated even in the performance of this 
sky-piercing pile of masonry. However, 
we are glad that it is done, and although 
so lofty, it is far from expressing the full 
measure of the noble spirit that led the 
Continental armies to victory and con- 
tributed to the building of the broad 
foundations of our government. On the 
twenty-second of February next, the one- 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
Washington’s birth, the monument will 
be dedicated with imposing ceremonies. 


ASSUMPTION IN NEWS MAKING. 


"THE enterprise of journalism, to which 





allusion is so often made in the 
newspapers, and which brings it about 
that so much is reported of wrong doing 
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in the daily prints, is illustrated by some, 
it may be but a few editors, in a 
“ crooked ” fashion, that of publishing ac- 
counts of fictitious events, or accounts 
that have been prepared in the office of 


the newspaper, of probable or actual 
events in distant places. Correspondence 
purporting to come from foreign lands is 


often cooked up in this way. And now 


and then an item of special news passes 
current with thousands of readers, when 
it is a mere tissue of falsehood. Recently 
a case of this kind came under our notice. 
Two of our New York dailies, one of them 
claiming the largest circulation of any 
journal in the city, published on the 16th 
of October a long description of an 1l- 
lumination of Hell Gate on the night be- 
fore by the electric lights in the new 
Government lighthouse at that point. 
The versatile reporter of one exerted 
his rhetorical faculties in the following 
graphic fashion : 


“The news of the illuminating of the 
lighthouse by electricity had spread 
throughout the city, and crowds gathered | 
at various points along the river to wit- 
ness the effect. Their trouble was well 
rewarded by the sight presented. When 
the power was turned on, the spectators 
first perceived a dull glow high up in the 
darkness of the night. Then, an instant 
later, there gushed forth such a flood of 
light as threw into brightest prominence 
the dark surroundings of Hell Gate. 
Brighter and brighter,broader and broader 
grew this luminous stream. It rolled back 
the darkness before it, until at last every 
object for miles around was bathed in sil- 
very showers. Far, far away in every 
direction stretched the broad waves of 
light, bringing into bold relicf the spires 
and turrets and housetops of the city, 
the shipping in the harbor, and the great 
public buildings on Randall’s, Ward’s and 
Blackwell’s islands. To the north they 
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fell upon the slanting roofs of Harlem, 
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to the east they showed with distinct- 
ness the white walls of pretty Astoria, 
and to the south they showed the out- 
lines of the big Bridge stretching, like 
some huge spider-web, from shore to 
shore. The bright shafts of light fell 
upon the waters of the East River, which 
reflected them back in myriad scintilla- 
tions.” - 

The truth of the matter is that there 
was no such illumination, as the electric 
lamps had not been set in the tower, and 
were not placed there until a week later. 
In this, as in many other instances of 
news furnishing, an item is made up on a 
If 
the event actually takes place, as it does 


bare suggestion from some source. 


in the great majority of cases, it is all 
right. If it does not, perhaps not one in 
a thousand cf the newspapers’ readers 


learns the fact. 


CHOLERA IN PaRIS.—The prevalence of 
this fearful malady in the French capital 
shortly before the incoming of winter, 
pointed us again to the consequences 
Al- 


though the common impression among 


of neglected hygienic precautions. 


Americans is that “ Paris the Beautiful” 
is clean, the fact is that in certain quar- 
ters, especially where the poor live, filth 
and squalor abound. Besides, a visit in 
person with its experiences proved to us 
that while the streets neighboring the 
Louvre and the Opera and the Madelaine 
might appear clean and bright, within 
many of the houses of that fair quarter 
the germs of contagion existed in abun- 
dant measure ; germs multiplied by want 
of care in keeping the drains leading to 
the sluggish sewers clean, and by using the 
wretched water of the Seine unpurified. 
Sanitary vigilance constantly exercised 
is the price of a city’s freedom from 


spreading infectious disease. 
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Eo Our Correspondents. 


Questions OF * GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered tn this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
t/ our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencii, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roil your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note’ size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be bricf. People don't like to read long stories. A 
tun-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your Juli name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
#t. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1X ALL CASES, persons who 
ommunicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
hey expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
s better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor i7 
this is done. 





BRAIN AND WEIGHT OF Bopy.—B. E. 
L.—Witha brain of average size—that is, 21} inches 
—one should weigh about 130 pounds. Of course 
the head may be developed in such a way that the 
mere circumference does not represent its dimen- 
sions. It may be very high and full in the crown 
and upper part of the forehead, and the tempera- 
ment may be of the mental type, disposing the per- 
son to much activity of mind and body. In such 
case the person’s health should be good, so that the 
demands of the nervous system may be fully met by 
the organs that make blood. A weight of 140 
pounds would not be excessive. Taking a head of 
22 inches circumference and proportionately devel- 
oped, 145 pounds would be sufficient as the average 
weight. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER IN WRINKLES. 
—F. E. E.—Authorities differ on the significance of 
wrinkles, as they may be dependent upon conditions 
largely physical, health, temperament, etc. Some 
hold that wrinkles extending from near the outer 
corners of the mouth upward and inclining inward 
toward the wings of the nose, show the person to be 
decided, strong-willed, and strong-tempered ; they 
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| do not belong tu a vacillating, irregular disposition, 


and are not incompatible with kindness and sym- 
pathy. 
vertical direction are deemed to have relation to the 
person’s sense of honor and obligation. One 
vrinkle of the kind signifying honesty in small 


Wrinkles lying between the eyebrows ina 


| matters; two a more extended sense of mine and 
{ 


thine ; three an enlarged or philanthropical sense of 
duty, etc. 

EDUCATION FOR A LAWYER.—UNI.— 
It is well for a young man who intends to pursue 
the law, to obtain a thorough education at some 
college. The full course in arts would be best, al- 
though the special course in science is sufficient now 
that little Latin and less Greek are required in the 
professions. The more a lawyer knows of general 
literature the better, as he must come in contact 
with all classes of people, and cases relating to every 
department of life come under the notice of a busy 
lawyer. 

FACE ERUPTIONS.—H. S. J.—Why not 
try some of the hundred prescriptions so loudly ad- 
vertised for the cure of pimples ? Mercury receives 
the pretty general commendation of physicians of 
the drug class; why not apply some of it internally 
and externally ? Then too there’s arsenic, highly 
lauded for virtue in the same direction ; why not try 
it also? There is a probability of one’s falling into 
a worse evil by this procedure, but what matters it, 
so long as a certain degree of skin smoothness and 
brightness of complexion is obtained? Is not 
health secondary to a good appearance? Yet, 
why not have recourse to a rational method, why 
not treat the case on ‘general principles,” as the 
doctors say when they are in doubt, or the case is 
too serious a one to be trifled with. 
eral principles” mean a regulation of the diet, care 
with regard.to exposure, and rest, and other simple 
things. We think that if you were careful in the 
matter of food and bathing, your skin trouble 
would be in great part removed. 


EDISON THE INVENTOR.—J. M. B.—In 
the February Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL for 
the year 1878 you will find a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Edison. 

Consult ‘* Digestion and Dyspepsia,” or any good 
hygienic work, for hints on the treatment of your 
trouble. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO MESMERIC INFLU- 
ENCES.—J. J. S.—Wéith increase of knowledge on 
the subject of mesmerism, the tendency of thought 
on this subject is toward the belief that almost all 
persons may be hypnotized, or magnetized. A few 
years ago physiologists entertained the belief that a 


These * gen- 
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sensitive, or one over whom control could be ob- 
tained readily, was in a pathological or diseased 
state nervously. Of course there are grades of sus- 
ceptibility, and as a general thing those with feeble 
circulation and of the lymphatic temperament are 
more readily subjected to the influence; one who 
has a strong individual nature, the organs of Self- 
esteem, Combativeness, and Firmness large, is not 
easily controlled ; an energetic nature, an active in- 
tellect, contribute to individuality, and render one 
capable of exercising the hypnotic influence. 

PRESIDENT GREVY OF FRANCE.—S. U. 
R.—We published a biographical sketch, etc., with 
a portrait of the President of France not long ago, 
viz. : in the May Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
for 1879. 


CALLED TO THE MINISTRY.—J. T. A.— 
One having a large development of the moral and 
religious organs, if his training and associations 
have been from youth among religious people, 
would be likely to feel drawn toward the ministry. 
There are many in business pursuits who are en- 
dowed with the moral sentiments and who feel en- 
tirely satisfied with their place. The minister cer- 
tainly needs such an endowment, but we have met 
energetic men doing excellent work as missionaries 
who were not remarkable for moral sentiment as a 
congenital development. 


A YounG Murperer.—Mr. H. D. 
McDowell, of Savannah, Mo., writes us with re- 
gard to the young man who murdered two girls at 
Falling Springs, in that State, a short time ago; a 
case of such horrible atrocity that the mere allu- 
sion to it is sufficient to curdle the blood. Mr. 
McDowell obtained an interview with the youth 
shortly after his conviction, and sends us the results 
of his examination ; Although twenty-two years of 
age, his head measures but twenty inches in circum- 
ference, and his whole appearance indicates non- 
development. A careful inquiry elicited the fact 
that the boy was the victim of private vice, and was 
almost entirely wanting in the sense of moral obli- 
gation. From his own confession, the horrible 
deed was committed entirely without premedita- 
tion; he knew the girls well, enjoyed their confi- 
dence, and at the time of the murder the impulse 
for their destruction entered into his thought sud- 
denly. This is his own statement, 

Irom the examination of the very poor portrait 
which Mr. McDowell enclosed in his letter, we are 
impressed that the boy’s case may have been similar 
to that described by alienists as ‘‘ pubescent de- 
mentia.” He has all the appearance of an un- 
balanced, ill-nourished organization. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in its old age, 
the 7rihune and Farmer says, has matured into 
one of the most substantial and valuable periodicals 
published. Its field of usefulness is broad, and it 
belongs as much to the home family as to the pro. 
fessions, 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts Jrom his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 








DEVELOPMENT AND WORTH.—We are 
constantly studying and judging of action and con- 
dition in the natural worid, but we do not as often 
consider that the laws governing the mind are just as 
inevitable, although our mental growth is as much 
under our control as the natural agents are. We 
can not by one herculean effort attain anything 
much desired. Our whole life-work must be in 
unison with the result we are aiming at; and if we 
approach any work naturally, there will be no 
labored e‘fort, because we have brought ourselves to 
the work by the gradual development of power 
demanded for the exertions expected of us. Life 
in the natural world implies motion; everything 
that has being is continually changing ; and there 
are many degrees from the smallest animated 
creature to the highest order of life; and existence 
with man means more than the action required in 
the opening of the rosebud, or the development of 
the acorn into the spreading oak. The tiny leaves 
that burst through the ground and reach up toward 
Heaven have life, but have not the sensation of the 
brown-winged bird that flutters and trills to tell 
you that he feels joy in living. We know that the 
higher the organism, the more complicated are the 
functions and the more sensitive and intense is the 
animal, 

Perpetual growth requires that one step only be 
taken atatime. If we exercise our best judgment 
upon our work, and faithfully discharge the duties 
of each hour—seeking to live true to nature mean- 
while—our efforts will be easy and effective, and 
our work will stand the trials brought to bear upon 
it. 

Behold the youth starting forth in life, witha 
proud step, and with an earnest light in his eye! 
He is dreaming of the future; he pictures himself 
bearing the banner with the device * E-xcel.ior." 
Will his ambition stand the test when the enter- 
prise he has undertaken demands constant atten- 
tion, close study, and prompt action? Has he 
brought to his work the highest degree of power of 
which he is capable ? Is he laboring under the in- 
fluence of his best faculties ? If so he will press 
forward toward the goal of his ambition. But il 
his efforts are put forth at random, or if he possesses 
a will too weak to bring himself under proper dis- 
cipline, he will sit down by the wayside, and let 
others pass him, who in the start-out he considered 
much inferior tohimself in faculty and purpose. 
And when the youth who has been taught at his 
mother’s knee the precepts of morality and heart 
purity, goes out into the world, to meet and mingle 
with new and strange influences, and is disposed to 
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sacrifice principle to what seems to be present ad- 
vantage, does he not publish to the world that, 
although he may be most sincere and exalted in his 
aims and aspirations, he has nevertheless sacrificed 
his ideal and neglected some important part of his 
mental organism? Purity of motive, if it is not-so 
bright and strong that we may detect its fibres in 
the web of human life, is not genuine. 

Real worth must stand the test at the fireside, 
behind the counter, in the church, and in the office. 
It must be a part of us, permeating our bone and 
sinew, giving direction and force to every power 
of our lives, furnishing motive and impulse to our 
nature. MARY ROBINSON, 

ONE For To PusBLic HEALTH.—There 
was a prophecy in existence to the purport that the 
Continents would be swept by an epidemic as fatal 
as those recorded to have raged in olden times. 
This report reaching my ears when a mere child, 
made a deep impression and set me earnestly to 
thinking. 

Reason, however, prevailed. I meditated : Such 
a dread repetition of history, I solaced myself, is 
impossible. Conditions since have improved ; peo- 
ple are housed and fed better; hygiene and medi- 
cine have advanced; our cities are the safer for 
more prudent measures taken in regard to drainages 
the disposal of the dead, the removal of miasm- 
creating substances. Famine and nation-devouring 
wars—the usual forerunners of those historic pesti- 
lences—are out of the question, 

No danger! no danger! Public safety is suffi- 
ciently guaranteed, 

There I dropped the matter until more than a 
score of years later. The same theme is presented 
anew to my consideration. The foe to public health 
now seems to announce itself as lurking in our daily 
food, ‘ Adulteration” is the password afloat, to 
which the public helplessly falls victim. 

Deny, who can, that we have to suspect half the 
articles of provision we buy. Consider things, 
practiced in the interest of filthy lucre, that affect 
our purse only—as, for instance, the selling of 
watered milk-—if indeed there the mischief stop. 

Of a less innocent character are the cheap, base 
things added to our sugar, flour, cheese, etc. 

Dare we of the city eat a piece of bread, even 
from the inviting ‘* home-made" loaf, and make 
sure of its wholesomeness ? 

We must doubt also that our flesh meat is free 
from taint by fever or abuse in transit and treat- 
ment. Tea and coffee have been reported falsified 
by wholesale, and everybody knows it. 

Let us grant that apprehension exaggerates, 
painting the truth in very dark colors, yet the evil 
exists; our food is tampered with and made per- 
nicious, If no alarming symptoms are perceptible, 
remember that man is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, that he is constituted to resist an amount of 
hurtful influences. Nature, however, has to yield 
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when exhausted in the struggle against injurious 
conditions that are constant. 

Look about for small beginnings. How do ya 
account for the several iniirmities that have crept 
upon us within the last decade, that continue to 
baffle the physicians’ skill and wisdom ? Is it wholly 
ungrounded to trace them as mysteriously con- 
nected with the above-mentioned vile frauds ? Must 
we go on allowing public health to be staked 
against the low ambition of money-greedy adven- 
turers, and finally pay the consequences out of our 
health and pockets ? 

Time must tell. SOPHIE SIEVERT, 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs, Jutta Warp Howe is doing well in her 
management of the department of woman's work 
at the New Orleans Exposition. She has collected 
a vast amount of instructive and highly interesting 
material, and enjoys the co-operation of some of 
the leading ladies of the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, the editor of the London 
Truth, bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Blaine, 
and, like the latter, is known for his spirit and per- 
sistence. He entertains handsomely, talks as well 
as he writes, and is very generous in his deeds, 

A NEW PHRENOLOGICAL Society.—It is pleas- 
ing to learn that a new Society has been organized 
in Springfield, O., of which the following are the 
officers: Prof. J. W. Van Sickle, President ; 
George Netts, Vice-President ; and W.S. Tibbitts, 
Recording Secretary. The Society meets every 
Friday evening, and is reported by its President to 
be in a prosperous condition, 

Setu Cook, of Rathboneville, N. Y., was 103 
years old January ro, 1885. On October 16th last 
he went alone to Cowanesque Valley, expecting to 
meet his son. When he arrived there he learned 
that his son was at Gaines. There was no train for 
that place until night, and Mr. Cook concluded it 
would be a waste of time to wait for it, and sct out 
for Gaines on foot. The distance is seventeen 
miles, He walked the entire distance in six hours, 
arriving at his son’s an hour ahead of the train. 
What an old tramp! Can they match him on the 
other side of the ‘* pond” ? 

A YounNG ScCULPTOR.—Visitors at the exhibitions 
of the National Academy of Design this season 
have been drawn to consider a group in marble 
there, named ‘* The Slaughter of the Innocents,” 
representing a terrified but heroic mother secking 
to protect her child from the murderous hand of 
Herod's soldiers, This work is the production of 
a young man, August Zeller, who has made sculp- 
ture the study of his leisure, and its merit is such 
as to suggest very high accomplishments in the 
future. Such original talent deserves encouraye- 
ment, and we hope that Mr. Zeller will not want 
for opportunity to exercise it. 
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WISDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”* 

HE that swells in prosperity will shrink in adver- 
sity. 

Every real thought, on every real subject, 
knocks the wind out of somebody or other,— 
HOLMEs. 


A HEAD properly constituted can accommodate 
itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of fortune 
may place under it. 


Memory is not wisdom ; idiots can rote volumes ; 
yet what is wisdom without memory? A babe that 
is strangled in its birth.—BoveEE. 


Music is the only sensual gratification which 
men may indulge in to excess without injury to 
their moral or religious feelings.—ADDISON. 


THE golden moments in the stream of life rush 
, st us, and we see nothing but sand; the angels 
com to visit us, and we only know them when we 
are govr. 


TutNnk of yeur own faults the first part of the 
night (when you art awake), and of the faults of 
others the latter part of the night (when you are 
asleep).—Chinese Proverb. 


Ir is a foolish idea to suppose thai we must lie 
down and die because we are old. Wryra is old ? 
Not the man of energy; not the day-labover in 
science, art, or benevolence ; but he only who suf- 
fers his energies to waste away and the springs cf 
life to become motionless. 


CARLYLE, meeting a young man walking alone, 
asked him with what his thoughts were occupied. 
“Sir,” said the young man, pompously, ‘‘I am 
speaking with myself!” ‘Take care, always, 
young man, that you do not talk with a bad man,” 
quietly rejoined the philosopher. 


‘* Omnia vestra enim sunt,” 
Is thy priceless boon, my soul ! 
Though all things earthly fail thee, 
And unreached thy human goal. 
Life and death through grace are thine— 
Death is stingless, and divine 
Is thy life before thee. 


MIRTH. 


“A little n nsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”* 


ICICLE, bicycle, tricycle, broken nose. 


THE house of correction : The printing-house. 


‘* DYING in poverty,” mused a needy student, ‘is 
aothing ; it is living in poverty that is hard on a 


fellow.” 





** JoHNNY,” said an editor to his hopeful, “‘ are 
you in the first class at school?” ‘ No,” replied 
the youngster, ‘‘I am registered as second-class 
male matter.” 


‘* MILKMAN, why does your milk always look so 
bitie ?” inquired the housewife. ‘‘ My cows came 
from Boston, mum,” proudly replied the milkman, 
**and they’re blue-bloods.” 


A GENTLEMAN once asked Dr. Abernethy if he 
thought the moderate use of snuff would injure the 
brain. ‘* No, sir,” was Abernethy’s reply ; ‘‘ for no 
man with a single ounce of brain would ever think 
of taking snuff.” 


** AREN'T you almost boiled ?” inquired a little 
girlof a gentleman. ‘‘ No, little one, I can’t say 
that Iam. On the contrary, I feel quite comforta- 
ble.” ‘*That’s funny. I should think you would 
be.” ‘*Why so, daisy?” ‘*Oh, because I heard 
mamma say your wife kept you in hot water all the 
time.” 


‘* Mrs, ——away, while cleaning house, asked her 
husband to nail up some [] ; he refused ; she looked 
++ at him, told him his conduct was without ], and 
beat him with her [3¥ until he saw **, He now 
lies in a (,) tose state and may soon be a subject for 
dis$.” A man must be an * his life and limb in 
such a way as that. 


‘*] UNDERSTAND that you have stopped practic- 
ing,” said the Secretary of State to an eminent 
colored physician, 

** Yas, sah, ’cluded ter gin up de trade an’ go ter 
preachin’, In dis country dar ain’t no money ter 
be made in de practicin’ o’ medicine. W’'y, sah, ef 
I had er ’vuted my time ez close ter suthin’ else ez I 
has ter dis business, I would er been pretty well off 
by dis time. Ober two-thirds of my patients neber 
paid me, sah.” 

** Why didn’t you sue them ?” 

***Twouldn’t done no good, ’case dey wuz dead, 
sah. 1 got the wus class o’ patients. None o’’em 
neber had no health an’ constitution.”—Arkansaw 
Traveller. 


THE WEDDING OF THE GOLD PEN AND THE 
INKSTAND. 
A “STATIONERY” TALE. 


THE Gold Pen wooed the Inkstand. 

The Inkstand was of crystal, with a carved silver 
top. It evidently came from an aristocratic family, 
and was therefore a fitting match for the Gold Pen, 
which also was an aristocrat and carried itself 
haughtily toward the Goose-quill and the Steel 
Pens, its poor relations. 

The wedding was a splendid affair. All the in- 
habitants of the Table were invited, and the great 
Unabridged Dictionary—the true autocrat of the 
Writing-Table—gave away the bride, while the fat 
Pen-Wiper, in scarlet and black cashmere, sobbed 
audibly ; not that there was anything to sob about, 
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but she had heard that it was fashionable to cry at 
weddings. 

After the ceremony, ‘the happy pair received the 
congratulations of their large and distinguished cir- 
cle of acquaintances,” as the Newspaper says. 

‘*Many happy returns,” blundered the Goose- 
quill, claiming his privilege as a relation of kissing 
the pride. The Goose-quill had got itself a new 
point for the occasion, and quite plumed itself on 
its appearance. 

‘Wish you joy,” said the Steel Pea—a brisk, 
business-like sort of fellow, leading forward the 
Pen-Wiper. 

** Joy,” echoed the Pen-Wiper, with a fresh burst 
of sobs. 

‘* May life’s cares rest lightly upon you !” said the 
Paper-Weight. 

“Stick to each other through thick and thin,” 
said the Mucilage Bottle. 

‘*Let no external influence divide you,” said the 
old, well-worn Scissors. 

**T congratulate you, madam,” said the (S)quire 
of Legal Cap, ‘the bridegroom is a distinguished 
fellow—stylus potentior quam gladius. Pardon 
the Latin; but we lawyers, you know—He! he!” 
and he retired with a smirk, quite satisfied with his 
display of erudition. 

‘*Live ever in a fool’s Paradise,” growled the 
Foolscap, who was a disappointed old bachelor. 

‘* May the star of Love never set in the heaven of 
your happiness !” simpered the rose-tinted Note Pa- 
ner, who was always delicately sentimental, and it 
was rumored that she was in love with the Violet 
Ink. 

The bride of the occasion looked up brightly in 
response to the compliment, and the Note Paper 
turned a shade rosier, and murmured, ‘* How 
sweet!” 

“Come right to the mark of duty,” said the 
Ruler, ‘‘and your line of duty will never go 
crooked.” 

‘* May love be never erased from your hearts!” 
said the India Rubber. 

‘And may nothing ever divide you!” said the 
Ivory Paper-Cutter. 

‘* Let all your actions bear the right stamp; and, 
above all, never tell a lie!” said the Postage-Stamp, 
who bore proudly the portrait of George Washing- 
ton, and must therefore be excused for introducing 
the latter remark. 


**Don't let the little rads of life wear out your | 


mutual kindliness, my dears,” said the matronly 
old Eraser. 

‘* Hech, lad,” said the little Scotch-plaid Index, 
that came tumbling out of a volume of Burns. ‘“*A 
lang life an’ a happy one to you an’ your bonny 
bride!” 

‘* May you always be wrapped up in each other!" 
said the Envelopes, who came up in a solid group. 


Penknife (a sharp chap, by the way), ‘‘ may this 
True Lover’s Knot never be severed !"” 
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‘*I hope you'll make your mark in life,” said 
blunt old Lead Pencil. 

‘Look closely,” said the Pocket Microscope,—- 
‘but for virtues, not for faults.” 

‘*May the remembrance of each unkind word or 
deed be quickly blotted out!” exclaimed the Blot- 
ting Pad. 

**Bless ye, my children, bless ye. Be happy,” 
said the Big Dictionary, in th- (theatrically) pater- 
nal manner. 

The Gold Pen and the Inkstand did not make a 
wedding tour, but went to live immediately in a 
beautiful bronze stand dish in the centre of the 
Writing Table, and are said to be living in har- 
mony, and are models of practical usefulness. 

Cc. F. RUESTOW, 




















In this department we give short reviews such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


A MATTER OF TASTE. A Novel. By 
George H. Priard. 18mo, pp. 220. Fancy cloth. 
Price, $1. White, Stokes & Allen, New York. 
A lively little story, abounding in pleasantries 

that are decidedly taking, without being at all far- 
fetched or vulgarly abrupt. The author puts us in 
the midst of a sprightly group of married and un- 
married young people who are doing Europe in a 
kind of mixed English and American fashion, be- 
cause the group is composed of persons of both 
‘* persuasions.” The contrasts of demeanor among 
these people are dextrously interpreted, the Ameri- 
can young lady especially being well handled. 
There are sundry exhibitions of sentiment and of 
‘unannounced tears” that accord well with the 
locale of the scene, it being for the most part Ven- 
ice, and a ‘‘sweet” love tale percolates through the 
whole that has its sad and dark features—the latter 
for being, we suspect, in Italy. Several finely exe- 
cuted engravings of Venetian architecture add their 
grace to the well printed book. 

VocAL AND ACTION LANGUAGE. Culture 
and Fxpression. By E. N. Kirby, Teacher of 
Elocution in Lynn High Schools. pp. 163, r2mo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Roston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: C. T. Dillingham. e 
A concise and practical manual for the student in 

vocal culture, it is adapted to private use, although 


| no mere text-bvok will supply the place of a 
‘Though the Gordian Knot was cut,” said the | 


teacher. The author advises well that two or more 
should associate in the study of this art in following 
the directions of a handbook, for from such associ- 
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ations help and encouragement will flow to each 
and more positive progress be secured. The brief 
physiological exposition is to the point and aptly 
correlates with the directions for the use of the voice 
and the expression of language. 


HEINE'S BooK oF Soncs. Compiled 
from the Translations by Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B., and Edgar A. Bowring, C.B. 16mo 
Gilt top. Price, $1. White, Stokes & Allen, 
New York, 

Of Heine, the essayist and poet—but as a poet 
chiefly esteemed by the Germans—this tasteful little 
book furnishes the English reader a very good idea. 
The work of the translators is well done, displaying 
the delicate fancy of the great lyric master with 
much greater fidelity than is commonly the case in 
translations from German poetry. The selections 
are taken from Heine's poetry at different stages of 
the author's life, and embrace a wide variety of sub- 
ject, grave and gay, jocund and severe. We have 
tried our hand at rendering this poet’s measures, as 
have so many students of the grand old German 
tongue, and think that by such experience we know 
somewhat of the difficulties involved in giving 
proper expression to the poet's fancies. This little 
bit from the volume strikes us as very happily 
**done into English”: 

Tower and castled peak look downward 
On the mirror of the Rhine, 

And my bark sails blithely onward, 
In the sunbeams’ golden shine. 


Calm, I mark the ripple stealing 
O'er the broken wavelet's crest ; 

Silently awakes the feeling 
Cherish'd deep within my breast. 


Looking tender in its splendor, 
On the stately river glides, 

Sut the gleaming fair in seeming, 
Death and night within it hides, 


Sweet to view, at core fallacious 
Stream, my lady's type thou art; 

She can wear a «mile as gracious, 
Look as meek and kind of heart 


PATHFINDER for the Organization and 
Work of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. By Mrs. FE. G, Greene, Pres. Vermont 
w.c. F. GY. 

‘The women are earnest in their temperance work. 
The same zeal that indicated itself in the ** crusade” 
against the dramshop of a few years ago is rife in 
the oryanized and legitimate efforts of the Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of to-day. Its branches 
are increasing, so that before many years we may 
expect to see every town in the country with its 
corps of women diligently contending with the min- 
ions of alcohol. In this new book we have a con- 
venient manual for the help and guidance of new 
workers, It contains forms of organization for 
local Unions, together with election of officers, 


committees and their duties, delegates to conven- | 


tions, plans for in titution, list of departments, with 
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a full description of each; list of superintendents, 
together with their duties, etc., etc. It also con- 
tains an introduction by Miss F. E. Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Union. Paper. Price, 25 cents, Pub- 
lished by National Temperance Society, New York. 
THE ART OF TAMING AND EDUCATING 

the Horse. By D. Magner. coo illustrations. 

8vo, pp. 1088. Published by the author, at Batile 

Creek, Mich. 

The ideal horseman presents himself to the 
mind commonly as a tall, dark-complexioned, ath- 
letic person, on the strong lines of whose face em- 
phasis and determination are easily read, together 
with an unyielding spirit where contest for master- 
ship is provoked. Probably the ranchero, or cow-boy 
of the Western plains, appears to most of us a suit- 
able candidate for the honor of high skill in training 
our useful beast of burden, and he is generally fig- 
ured as an athlete of a dashing, reckless manner 
that suggests little schooling and a proud contempt 
for the ambitions of town society. The author of 
this book is of atype entirely different from the 
above, as is seen in the excellent steel portrait at 
the opening of the book. A man of medium size, 
with a nervous temperament, and a face that inai- 
cates intensity and delicacy, he may disappoint 
some who looked for a herculean frame and iron 
features. But to us the face indicates rare teracity 
of purpose, resolution, and sensitiveness of intel- 
lectual comprehension, and we are ready to sub- 
scribe to the opinion of the writer of the preface, 
that ‘the is gifted to discern the nature of animal-, 
and educate them for man's service.” 

This elaborate work is a comprehensive detail of 
the author's study and experience in the training of 
horses, and offers to the public a system that has 
been kept secret for his own use, by which wild and 
vicious horses may be subjected. Mr. Magner is 
known far and wide as a skilful tamer and trainer, 
and his book will be welcomed by thousands who 
have witnessed his remarkable powers, The system 
is at once simple and humane, and contrasts in the 
latter respect with the cruel methods of horse-train- 
ers generally. The procedure is described by which 
forty representative vicious horses were subdued. 
There are interesting analyses of different types of 
horses, in which the author shows a close inspection 
of the physiognomical elements that enter into form 
and expression; also chapters on feeding, sta- 
bling, shoeing, and the practical treatment of sick- 
nesses and diseases to which horses are subject. The 
illustrations are highly graphic, and for the most 
part original, contributing much by their number 
and technical applications to the value of the worl:, 
which, as the production of an expert, has no 
perior in its line now in print. 


RECHERCHES, CLINIQUES ET THERAPEU- 
tiques, sur I'Epilepsie, I'Hysterie et I'Idiotic. 
Compte rendu du service des epileptiques et des 
enfants idiots et arri¢rés de Ricetre pendant 
L’année 1883, par Bgurneville, medecin de Ficetre, 
Bonnaire, Routier, Leflaive, internes du service, 
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P. Bricon et Seglas, docteurs en medecine. Vol- 
ume IV, avec 8 figures et deux planches. Paris, 
Aux Bureaux du Progres Medical 14, rue des 
Carmes, A. Delahaye & E. Lecrosnier, editeurs, 
Place de I’'Ecole de Medecine. 


This isa report of services and observations on 


Epilepsy, Hysteria, and Idiocy, made by the physi- | 


cians mentioned fn the title. Full tables are given 
exhibiting the systematic method that was pursued 
by them. An interesting and elaborate paper on 
Rumination, or ‘‘cud-chewing” in animals, is a 
special feature of the pamphlet, the author devot- 
ing the larger part of his attention to rumination in 
man and furnishing cases from several sources. A 
second paper, prepared with much fullness by MM. 
Bourneville and Bonnaire, is founded on recent ob- 
servations of hysteria and epilepsy in a boy who 
was cured by hydropathy. The closing paper of 
the report is on the diseases following hydrocepha- 
lus. Several very fine pathological views of the 
brain accompany the report. The pamphlet is of 
value to neurologists. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Out or Ecypr. Bible readings on the book of 
Exodus, by G. F, Pentecost, is Number 127 of the 
Standard Library, published by Funk & Wacgnalls, 
of New York, The chapters or sections forming it 
are summarized from the series of Bible readings 
given in London by this clergyman. They are very 
interesting, abounding in incident and opportune re- 
flection—never dull or heavy. The series has passed 
through many editions abroad, and its appearance 
on this side of the water will doubtless receive a 
cordial welcome from church-goers and Bible read- 
ers. Puice in paper, twenty-five cents. 

Note. From certain remarks that we have over- 
heard, there seems to be a possibility of the suspen- 
sion of the publication of the ‘‘ Standard Library.” 
If this be true, it must be owing to want of support, 
and we would say in this place, that as Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls have given to society over a hun- 
dred and twenty-five volumes of excellent reading 
in neat form and ata remarkably low price, their 
enterprise in this respect should not be allowed to 
fail. The literature issued from their press is of the 
kind to meet and stem the tide of trash and rot so 
rapidly moving and so broad in its influence. 


HIARPER’S MAGAZINE for January contains a 
richly illustrated sketch of Wiclif and his times ; in- 
teresting views of life in Florida taken by a tourist 
who explored the streams in a small yacht; A Re- 
vival of Mezzotint in the painter's art has fine speci- 
mens of that class of art. In A Pair of Shoes we 
have a very full description of the modus operandi 
in the production of a factory shoe, 


THE JANUARY CENTURY supplies its readers 
with a series of admirable drawings of modern 
architectural achievements in America, several 
church edifices being the chief subjects. In ‘t The 





Making of a Museum” we have several pictures 
from the Smithsonian Institute. An article de- 
scribing operations on the Mississippi River in the 
early days of the late war is very graphic and the 


| treatment is commendably impartial. 


PROHIBITION AND COMMON SENSE, by John 


| Bascom, D.D., LL.D., President of the Wisconsi 
| State University, offers to him who takes any pari 


in reformatory measures a well-arranged discussion 
of the fundamental principles upon which the de- 
mand for prohibitory statutes relating to the liquor 
traffic is based. Price, ten cents. J. N. Stearns, 
publishing agent, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, the organ of the 
Methodist Church, edited by Dr. Buckley, of New 
York, has improved in a marked degree under the 
present management. We find in late numbers 
sketches of foreign travel and of home society that 
are very attractive, while the special province of the 
newspaper is far from neglected. 


Tue AMERICAN ART JOURNAL, of New York, 
endeavors to keep up its reputation for impartiality 
and comprehensiveness of view in relation to music 
and the drama. Mr. Thoms, the editor, is doubt- 
less successful in his effort to make his paper an im- 
portant element in its special relations. 


THE ECLECTIC MaGaZINE of foreign literature 
for January comes to us with a beautiful frontis- 
piece and a good selection of topics from current 
literature. An article on Goethe invites a careful 
reading. 


A SPANISH Gypsy, by Marie Sibree, revised by 
Rev. E. P. Thwing, Ph.D., is a delightful story of 
Christian living and suffering. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, Iowa, held at 
Oskaloosa, Aug. 7-10, 1884. This voluminous re- 
port is certainly encouraging to all who hope for 
the growth and extending influence of temperance 
principles. Published by Miller, Girton & Watters, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Price, ten cents. 


No. 13 OF OGILVIE’s POPULAR READING con- 
tains several stories that have already acquired pop- 
ularity, as East Lynne, Engaged to be Married, 
Diary of a Village Gossip, ete. Puice, thirty cents. 
J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


Tue HoLipay NUMBER OF THE ROOK News 
deserves mention in this place for containing a 
small gallery of pictures, taken from the fresh books 
which are advertised in its columns, 


THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIsTORY shows 
in the initial number which is under observation 
a vigorous effort on the part of its publisher to pop- 
ularize the record of our country from its begin- 
nings. Subscription price $4. Published in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY is the only institution in the 
world where a course of instruction in the 


principles and practice of phrenological 


science is given, or where such facilities, con- 
sisting of skulls, busts, casts, portraits, ana- 
tomical preparations, 


skeletons, plates, 


models, ete., are to be found for the purpose 


ying mind in its relatio in and | ie ee 
of studying mind in its relation to brain and learn how to judge of human nature with scientific 
| correctness, as a‘fording the best advantages for the 
This Institute was incorporated by the Leg- | 


body . 


islature of the State of New York in 1866, and 
holds an Annual Session, beginning the first 
Tuesday of October, continuing six weeks, 
during which time more than a hundred lec- 


tures are given in Practical Phrenology, 


Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, In- 


Those 
wishing to make Phrenology a profession have 
here the best opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the work so as to insure success, 


sanity, Idiocy, Vocal Expression, etc. 


while those engaged in other pursuits will 
secure important advantages by the knowl- 
ede obtained in a course at the Institute. 
The prosperity of business men depends on 
knowing men ; the success of a teacher hinges 
on a knowledge of the pupils in their different 
capacities and adaptations; to study how to 
control and manage mind is of the first im- 
portance to lawyers ; knows 
mind best is in the greatest request in the 
trial of important cases. 


and he who 


But no man needs 
to understand mind as taught by Phrenology 
more than the minister of the Gospel. He 
has not only the youth of his parish to deal 
with, but he has the solid, ripened, concen- 
trated character of the adult to treat. Three- 
quarters of all the business, professional, and 
commercial work of this day and age is suc- 
cessful or a failure in proportion as the actors 
understand human nature 

The following are the REsoLutions offered 
by the class at the close of the late session : 


Having finished the course of instruction, the 
members of the class of 1884 beg leave to submit 
the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That we regard Phrenology as rank- 
ing among the first of the sciences, because a knowl- 
edge of it enables us to know ourselves and to dis- 
cern the character and motives of those with whom 
we come in contact. 

2. Resolved, That we regard Phrenology as pro- 
motiny the general welfare, because its tendency is 
to enlighten, purify, and elevate the human race. 


3. Resolved, That great injustice has been done 





to the science of Phrenology and its worthy advo- 
cates by men who pretend to be, and some of whom 
probably are, scientists, but who, nevertheless, are 
ignorant of the true principles of Phrenology, 


4. Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended 
toa ir teachers for the interesting instructiong 
which they have imparted to us. 

5. Resolved, That we recommend the American 
Institute of Phrenology to all those desiring to 


acquirement of such knowledge. 


6. Resolved, That the class of 1884 accepts the 
teachings of Phrenology as set forth by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, and that in the future 
its members will scan closely before accepting any 
novel and fanciful innovation upon a noble science 
that has been formulated upon the large experience 
of earnest and able investigators, from the days of 
Gall and Spurzheim to the present time. 


7. Resolved, That this class recommend that the 
true mode of brain development as explained by 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, be known and spoken of as 
Sizer's Facial Angle, in contradistinction to Cam- 
per’s Facial Angle. 

8. Resolved, That we recommend the publication 
of the names and specialties of the Faculty of the 
Phrenological Institute. 


Miss NELLIE FOWLER, New Jerscy, 
W. G. ALEXANDER, Canada, 
Joun S. ROESLER, Wiscons‘n, 
Committee on Fesoluticns. 


GEORGE Morris, New York. 

J. S. SCHAEFFER, lowa. 

E. M. Lockarp, Pennsylvania. 
Joun A. Jamison, Jr., New York. 
E. J. BRETHOUR, Canada. 

A. L. FERRY, Washington, D. C. 
Miss FLORA MACRAE, New York. 
F, C. Jounson, Massachusetts, 
James M. Kimmons, Kansas, 
Mrs, M. A. SAHLIN, New York. 
J. Lemon, New York. 

GEORGE L, KING, Ohio. 

Rev. W. K. Burr, M.A., Canad 
ALeEx. H, ANDERSON, Canada, 
PETER ECKHARDT, Illinois. 
Frep, M. WHYTE, New York. 

J. S. CENTERBAR, New York. 
Rev. A. J. BRownson, Indiana, 
J. R. STERLING, Canada, 

Miss M. EF. Herr1IcK, Massachusetts, 
Miss E. CONSTANTINE, New Jersey. 


For a Circular containing full particulars of the 
course of instruction, terms, etc., address the Secre- 
tary of the Institute, or 
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*753 Broadway, New York. 





